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eastern Atlantic sea-board shall be invaded by a 


foreign foe, that the military strength and re- 
sources of the upper valley of the Mississippi must 

oto the rescue. A small expenditure of money 
will make thiscommunication complete and ample 
for all the purposes of commerce, and for the pur- 
poses of military defense. 

It is surprising that men who pretend to the 
character of statesmen should undertake, in at- 
tempting to revise a system of public policy which 
has been suspended for years, should have failed 
to embrace this improvement in their bill. If they 
have any right to set up a claim to the character 
of statesmen, in seeking to renew this system, they 
should endeavor sv to shape its details as to com- 
mend it to the approval of the country, and not 
overlook such a stream as this. Why exclude 


one of the most important tributaries of the Mis- | 


sissippi, connecting the mighty valley of the Mis- 


sissippi with the southeastern Atlantic States of 


the Republic? I repeat, that in a commercial 
and military point of view, this appropriation is 
infinitely more important than any appropriation 
embraced in this bill. If wise statesmen desire to 
revive an important policy, if they seek to give it 
permanence, and maintain it, how can they expect 
to do so when ils opponents can point to this 
odious and unreasonable discrimination against 
this stream? With such aglaring evidence of the 
inequality of the system, the people of that great 
valley will withhold their favor from those who 
endeavor to withhold the constitutionality and ex- 

ediency of such a system. I believe in the ex- 
istence of the power under the Constitution, and in 
the expediency of exercising that power if it shall 
beso exercised as to distribute its benefits fairly in 
all the different pirts of the country. If you adopt 
a principle, you must follow it out to its results, and 
let every section of the country have all the bene- 
fits which that principle can confer. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. I rise to make 
a suggestion to the House in regard to this mat- 


ter. We have not madea single step in this bill | 


to-day. As those who are in favor of it desire to 

finish it to-day, and as those who are opposed to 

it are desirous of getting clear of it, I hope that 

we will sit here to-day until we have made some 
rogress. 

Mr. GENTRY demanded tellers on his amend- 
ment; which were ordered; and Messrs. Harris, 
of Tennessee, and BreckinrinGe were appointed. 

The question was then taken, and it was deci- 
ded in the negative—ayes 34, noes not counted. 

So the amendment to the amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. We have been 
some time engaged in the consideration of this 
bill. I have not trespassed upon the committee 
for one moment, and now, with a view of testing 


the sense of the committee, and for the purpose of 


endeavoring to get at something that wecan make 
some progress in, | move to lay aside this bill, that 
we may take up the civil and diplomatic appro- 
riation bill. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
motion to be in order. 
Mr. ORR. Well, sir, I ask for tellers upon it. 
Mr. STUART. I rise to a question of order. 
My point of order is this: That after the House 
has ordered the debate to close, under the rule, it 
is imperative upon us to go on and act upon every 
amendment that may be pending or offered to the 
bill, and report the bill tothe House. While I 
concede that you may lay aside a bill before the 
House has closed debate upon it, I make the 
int that you cannot do it after the debate has 
een closed. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
that the point of order is welltaken. The House 
has ordered the debate to be closed upon this bill. 


The Chair supposes the 


The order is, that the committee shall proceed to || 


vote upon such amendments as may be pending, 
or offered to the bill, and then report the billto the 
House. Weare acting under that order, 

Mr. JONES. Well, sir, we can lay aside the 
bill for the present, and resume its consideration 


hereafter. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the 
point of order made by the gentleman from Mich- 
igan. 

Mr. JONES. From that decision I appeal. 

Mr. ORR. I ask for tellers on the appeal. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Asue and 
Disney were appointed. 

Mr. SEYMOUR, of New York. If the com- 
mittee should resolve to lay the bill aside, and take 
up the appropriation bill, what will be the situa- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. DUNHAM. 
der. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not the question 
before the committee. A motion is made by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Jones} to lay 
aside this bill and take up the civil and diplomatic 
appropriation bill. The Chair decides, that inas- 
much as the House has closed the debate upon this 
bill, and ordered that the committee shall vote 
upon the amendments that may be pending or 
offered, and then report the bill to the House, it is 
not in order to lay the bill aside. From that de- 
cision the gentleman from Tennessee takes an ap- 
veal. 


{ call the gentleman to or- 


The question was then put, Shall the decision of 
the Chair stand as the judgment of the committee? 
and it was decided in the aflirmative—ayes 84, 
noes not counted. 

So the decision of the Chair was sustained as 
the judgment of the committee. 

Mr. SMART moved that the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. STANLY. lIdesireto bring this matter 
to a close, and get the committee to decide whether 
they willamend the billor not. I donot know any 
mode in which that question can be more satisfac- 
torily tested, than by the one which 1 now pro- 
pose. I desire to offer as an amendment, to come 
in at the end of the clause we are now at, the 
whole of the bill of last session, omitting only such 
items as are provided for in the bill, and with the 
addition of three small items—$30,000 for the 
navigation of the Cumberland river, $50,000 each 
for the Illinois and Tennessee rivers, and $2,000 
for the survey of the Pascagoula river, in Missis- 
sippi, which the State Legislature has asked the 
General Governmentto improve. This embraces 
all the amendments which have been offered, and 
if the committee will vote upon it, it will test the 
question whether the bill is to be amended or not, 
and enable us to get through our labors. 

Mr. SEYMOUR, of New York. I wish to 
raise a question of order in reference to that 
amendment. The question that I wish to submit to 
the Chair is this, that inasmuch as a large number 
of the items embraced in the proposition of the 
gentleman from North Carolina, have already 
been presented to this committee and voted upon, 
the proposition is out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not un- 
derstand that the amounts are precisely the same 
that have been voted upon; but even if they were, 
the Chair thinks that being cembined with others, 
the amendment would be in order. 

Mr. SKELTON. I am opposed to the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from North Car- 
olina, for the reason@pat it is calculated to kill the 
bill, and entirely to destroy the system of the im- 
provement of the rivers and harbors of the coun- 
try. Upon the same ground, I am opposed to all 
the amendments that have been offered here to-day. 
Now, sir, upon what principle have the gentlemen 
who offered these amendments proposed them? 
Upon pure national and patriotic grounds or upon 
mere sectional grounds ? They say they want their 
own districts improved, and that isa very com- 
mendable desire. So do | want mine improved, 
and for that very reason I am opposed to these 
amendments. My State gets only $11,000—a very 
| small sum, and not as large as we are entitled to, 
| but we are willing to take it rather than destroy 

the chance of ever getting anything. What will 


|| be the effect of the adoption of this amendment? 


Why, it is very evident that this House will never 
‘appropriate four millions of dollars in a single 
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STANLY'S 
amendment— 

Mr. APPLETON, of 
reading of the amendment 

It was read as follows: 

For a breakwater structure at tl 
on Lake Champlain, 815,000 

For a breakwater structure 
Lake Champlain, #15,000 

For the improvement of t 
Lake Champlain, 310,000 

For repairs an 
29.000 


| working 


For improvement of t 
Ontario, 815,000. 

For the libprovement of t 
Sodus Bay, on Lake Ont 

For the improvement 
Genesee river, on Lake 

For the improvement 
Lake Erie, £15,000 

For the Qnprovem 
Erie, $15,900 

For the improveme 
on Lake Erie, 

For the improveme 
million river, on I 

For the improvemer 
Erie, 810,000. 

For the improvement ol 
Erie, $30,000 

For the improvement « 
Erie, 820,000. 

For the improvement of the ha 
Mississippi river, $20,000 

For the improvement of the harbor 
Mississippi river, 850,000 

For a breakwater stru 
Massachusetts, $20,000 

For the improvement of the harbor at New Bedford, Mas- 
sachusetts, $10,000 

For the improvement of the 
necticut, $10,000. 

For the improvewent of the harbor at Falmouth, Massa- 
chusetts. between Buzzard’s Bay and Vineyard Sound, 
$4,500. 

For the improvement of the harbor at New Castle, Dela 
ware, $15,000 
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Por the improvement of the harbor at Newark, New Jer- 
sey, embracing the Bay of Newark, and the Kills, west 
ward of the mouth ofthe bay, $15,000. 


For the removal of obstructions to the navigation of the 
Hudson river, above and below Albany, 875,000. 


Por the re 
the St. Clair river, connecting the upper and lower lakes, 
49,000, 

Jor the improvement ofthe Ohio river above the Falls at 
Louisville, &380,000, 

For the improvement of the navigation of the Cumberland 
river, $30,000, 


For the illinois and Tennessee rivers, 50,000 each. 

For the repair of the dam at the head of Cumberland 
Island, in the Ohio river, 850,000 

For the improvement of the harbor at Stanford, Connec- 





ticin, 85,000, 

For (he improvenrent of the harbor at Manitouwoc, in the 
State of Wisconsin, 10,090, 

For the improvement of the upper and lower rapids of the 
Mississippi river, &50,000, 

For the further improvement of the Hurigate channel, 
and tlariem river, in New Vork harbor, 230,000. 

For the improvement of the harbor at the mouth of Sag 
inaw ri in Saginaw Bay, on Lake Huron, 810,000. 

For the inaprovement and further survey of the harbor at 
the mouth of Clinton rive Clair, in the State 
of Michigan, £10,000, 

lor the imorovement of the harbor at Pultneyville, in the 
Biate of New York, on Lake Ontario, 810,000. 

For the improvement of the harbor at the mouth of Black 
river, in the State of Michigan, 810,000. 

Poras the harbor at Beaufort, North Carolina, 
wiih an estimate of the cost and advantages to said harbor, 
of conneeting the river Neuse therewith, #2.500. 

lor the survey of the Mississippi river above the Falls of 
St. Anthony, for the purpose of ascertaining Wiat improve 
ments (and the expense thereof) can be made in the navi 
gation at Sauke and Pike rapids, 85,000. 

For surveying the entrance to Taunton harbor, Massa 
ehusetis, =! 0 


i, on Lake St. 


urvey Oo 


For th pyro 


Virginia 


ement of the harbor at Richmond city, 
and the James river from said harbor to the month 


of said civ ud from the junction of said river with the 
Appomattox river, to the city of Petersburg, 360,000, 

lor the constryction of snaw and dredge boats, and dis- 
charging scowe, tor the removal of obstructions in the har 
bore on the eoast of Texas, S50.000. 

For removing the obatructions in the Rio Grande river 
Tr \iis, ded 

Por t construc ym of snag-boats, dredge-boats, and 
discharging -scows, to be used on the Missiesippi, Ohio, 
Missouri. Arkansas, and other western waters, S100, 000, 

For a survey of the bar and other obstructions at or near 
the moutis ¢ the enst bra hn of Pasea a river, In the 
State « viississip 

[A me » was here received from the Senate, 
announcing’ tne passace, by that bedy, of the fo]- 
lowing | 

\ bill for the relief of the legal resresentatives 
of James ¢ Vatson, of Georgia.) 

a ‘ . + , : } 

Mr. ASTHif. Is it in order to offer an amend- 
ment to an amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Itis in order. 

Mr. ASHE. I offer the following: 

For the improvement of.the mouth uf the Cape Fear 


} 


river, at the main bar, 820,000, 


Mr. Chairman, I deferred offering this amend- 
ment to 
on Commerce, until. by the action of the House, 
ropriate occasion should occur for me to 

as the substitute offered by mv col- 
Sranziy] will, if adopted, cut me off 
from any r opportunity, | must now do it. 
The Committee on Commerce has been liberal in 
its appropriations to North Carolina, and for that 
reason [ feel much reluctance to interfere in the 
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detail of their 


i “ s . 
the commercial interest of 


no oF n. ' Io ti 


e largest towns in North 
Canolina are situated on this river. 
the last six or 
propriat: { $5,000,000 towards their improvement. 
Phis action of the State was met ina proper spirit 
by the people. Enterprising, active, and ener- 
getic, they have done their utmost to forward their 
own prosperity. 
town of Wilmington itself. 
they have much more than doubled their popula- 
tion, and added fourfold to the amount of theirreal 
and personal property. 
the port hes increased from 8,000 to 23,000. They 


are, in fact, surrounded with all the inciting ele- | 
ments of creat prosperity ; but their prospect is | 


not cloudless, To their great terror and dismay 


they find for the last five years the principal inlet | 
of the harbor, known as the Main Pass, has been 
Five 
years ago, vessels drawing fifteen feet water could 
and out; but now vessels drawing only 
eight or nine feet, are debarred from entering. 
This disastrous filling up of the inlet has been 
occasioned, as they believe, and as a delegation 
composed of merchants of the highest respecta- 


filling up in a most astounding manner. 


come in 


poval of the obstructions to the navigation of | 


jects for appropriation. 


the original bill reported by the Committee 


report; but the urgent cordition of 
my section leaves me | 


The State, in | 
en years, has most generously ap- | 


Che result of their conduct is | 
strikinely manifested in the altered condition of the | 
In the last ten years 


‘The foreign tonnage of 
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bility stated before the committee, by the oper- 
ations of the Government works. Very soon 
after the erection of Fort Caswell, the military 
department discovered its* foundation was being 
completely washed away by the channel of the 
river. In order to prevent this, three or four jet- 
ties were run out from the main land into the 
channel. ‘These jetties have indeed protected, as 


intended, the fort, but asa necessary consequence, 


have filled up the channel. Thisis the actual state 
of the case, and I most earnestly ask the commit- 
tee, then, if this case is not entirely analogous to the 
case of Savannah, represented by my. honorable 
friend, [Mr. Jacxson?] Could you have a case 
1 would appeal more strongly to your sense 
of equality and justice? [think not. ~ 

Mr. MEADE. I would suggest to my honor- 
able friend from North Carolina, [Mr. Asur,] for 
whose proposition | entertain the kindest feelings, 
that he alter his amendment in such a manner as 
to provide for changing the i 
$50,000 for reopening a communication 
Albemarle sound, North Carolina, 


1 ' 
urhiec 
ve Tha 


between 
and the Atlan- 


tic ocean, at Nae’s Head, to the improvement of 


Cape Fear river; for if [ understand anything about 
that coast and the trade upon it, Nag’s Head is 
comparatively a very unimportant place, 


certainly could not class among the national ob- 


tention of the Committee on Commerce, they 


should, in their comparison of the various points 


2 t 
worthy of appropriation, have selected 


Head in preference to Cape Fear river. I adinit 

every word the gentleman has said about the 

portance of improving that river. 
Mr. SEYMOUR, of New York. 

whv the appropriation of 450.000 has been 

% | j » » | } 
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to Nar 
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the purpose o 


bemarle sound and the Atlantic ocean for the gen- 
eral commerce of the country, for the whole trade 
Make this im- 
you have an inland communica- 
1 ssing down the Albemarle sound much 
safer than by going outside, where you are ex- 


that passes from North to South. 
provement, and 
tion by 





posed to the most 
Atlantic. Chere are 
Carolina coast 
of the country. 

fir. MEADE. 


proved with a view 


Before Nage’s Head is 
to admit vesseis 


the improvement of the 


propriation of $50,000 to that object. 


of Cape Fear river. 


The question now being upon the amendment 


to the amendment, 


Mr. ASHE demanded tellers; but they were not 


ordered. 


‘The question was then put, and the amendment 


to the amendment was not agreed to. 


The question now recurred on Mr. Sranry’s 


amendment. 


Mr. ASHE demanded tellers; which were or- 
dered; and Messrs. CHanpLer and Disney were 


appointed. 


‘The question was then taken, and decided in the 


negative—ayes 49, noes 8a. 
So the amendment was not agreed to. 


Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky, offered the 


following amendment: 


Strike out all after the word “ for,’ in the clause “ For 
the improvement of the navigation of the Mississippi river, 
below the rapids; the Ohio, including the repairs of the 
dam at Cumberland Island; the Missouri and the Arkansas 


rivers, $260,000,°? and insert the following : 


For the improvement of the navigation of the Mississippi 
- -- $100,000 


river, below the mouth of the Missouri...... 

For the improvement of the Mississippi river above 
the mouth of the Missouri....... 

| For the improvement of the Missouri river. ...... 


appropriation of 


and it 


It is astonishing to me 
that when North Carolina was brought to the at- 


Nag’s 
im- 


The reason 
ma le 
1s been called, though it is 
<e inlet, is for 


opening a connection between Al- 


dangerous coast on the whole 
more localities on the North 
» be provided for than in any part 


im- 
into Albe- 
marie sound, the gentleman had better. in connec- | 
tion therewith, first have turned his attention to 
toanoke river, because, | 
unless the navigation of that river is improved the 
improvement of Nag’s Head will be of little ser- 
vice to the general commerce of the country. Here 
is the town of Wilmington, a large exporting and 
importing place, situated upon Cape Fear river, 
and I should have supposed the Committee on 
Commerce, in consideration of its importance and 
need of improvement, would have made this ap- 
Sut with 
all respect to my friend, I think he requires of us | 
more than the due share of North Carolina, when 
he asks for an appropriation of $50,000 for Nag’s 
Head, and $40,000 in addition for the improvement 


50,000 


50,000 \| allude to the Kentucky river. 
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For the improvement of the Ohio, above the falls 

Rt Lowisville. coos. esses ceesersoccetes ccosccee SOLO 
For the improvement of the Cumberland dam.... 50.000 
For the improvement of the navigation of the Ohio _ 

river below the falls.........0.006. ees seccssses 2,000 
For the tmrprovement of the navigation of the Ar- 

WORGRE TUCO cc 0s consss ddeddacsesed toseeseeees 40,000 
For the improvement of the navigation of the Lili- 

a ey ee bite nbin eea> sieinee «++. 30,000 
Por the improvement of the navigation of the Ten- i 

NESSEE FIVET.. 000 cevecececesees crcves cess vees 40,000 
For the improvement of the navigation of the Cum- 

berland river.....0.-.ses0. oN es pocceeecensees ~- 30,000 
For the repairs of the piers at Big Sodus Bay, on 

Lake Ontario....... saeey cass oo agbacuan Orbs -. 15,000 
For the improvement of the Pascagoula river..... 10,000 
For the construction of snag-boats on the western 

and southern rivers. ...cee ees cccccesevceccosee 300.000 


£550 000 


Mr. M. said: The amendment comprises nearly 
all that can be profitably expended in the year, 
between the present tinve and the time forthe next 
appropriation bill of the next session of Congress, 
upon the western rivers; and it does not leave out 
either the upper or the lower Mississippi, or the 
lower or upper Ohio, or the ‘Tennessee, or the 
Cumberland, or the Illinois, or the Pascagoula; but 
it takes care of themal!. It makesa proper appro- 
priation for the Cumberland dam, and presents to 
rentlemen from the valley of the Mississippi, in 
the concrete, what we have been trying for three 
days to get in the segregate. There is no ob- 
ject for which appropriation ts provided for in this 
amendment for which Congress has not appropri- 
ated heretofore. It increases the appropriation to 
the whole West and to the whole South about 
$250,000, of which amount is appropriated to the 
construction of snag-boats $100,000,and the remain- 
ing $150,000 is apportioned among all the rivers of 
the West. Thereis an appropriation, also, which 
has been recommended by the estimates of this 
year for Big Sodus Bay upon Lake Ontario. The 
Committee on Commerce, I perceive, have put 
into their bill Little Sodus Bay, for which there 
was no estimate, and for which there was mo rec- 
ommendation; and they excluded from their bill 
Big Sodus Bay, for which there was a recommend- 
ation and an estimate. But what they expected to 
cain by it, or what they expected to effect by it, 
[do not know. Big Sodus Bay is estimated for, 
and Little Sodus is not. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Will the gentlemanallow me 
to explain why the committee did that? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Not in my five minutes. 
The gentleman can do that presently. There is 
some explanation for it, but it is very curious to 
me that a committee that goes by estimates should 
do that. 

But there is in this amendment an appropriation 
of $100,000 for the Mississippi below the mouth 
of the Missouri, and I ask any gentleman here if 
he supposes that that is an improper amount to be 
appropriated. If there be any appropriation here 
that is not properly called for, or that cannot be 
properly expended, why the Secretary of War, 
exercising his discretion, will not expend it. 

My amendment has this advantage over the 
proposition of the committee, it indicates upon 
the part of Congress where the money is to be ex- 
pended, and selects the works upon the part of 
Congress to which the appropriations are made, 
instead of doing that which Congress does an- 
nually for the Post Office Department, for the 
Engineer Department, and for every other depart- 
ment of this Government—the voting of sums in 
the aggregate, and leaving it to the Executive 
Department to appropriate them. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Georgia. 
committee rise. 

Mr. BROOKS. I rise to a question of order. 
Is it in order to adjourn without having done any- 
thing to-day? [Laughter.] 

Mr DISNEY demanded tellers; which were 
not ordered. 

The question was then taken, and the motion 
was not agreed to. 

So the committee refused to rise. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I-do not expect to 
occupy my five minutes, but I wish to call the at- 
tention of the committee and the attention of my 
colleague, [Mr. Marsmatt,] to the fact that he 
has thought proper to include the Illinois river in 
his omnibus amendment, and to exclude an im- 
portant river of his own State, which bounds in 
part his own district, and in part my own. I 

It is peculiarly 


I move that the 
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unfortunate that an amendment asking apprepri- 
ations for the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, should 
be encumbered with items which are wholly inde- 
fensible upon any principle that would place the 
slightest kait upon these expenditures. 

The Illinois river takes its rise in the State of 
Ijlinois, and empties itself at the edge of the State 
of Illinois. It is a lecaiand a State stream purely, 
and becomes national, according to the argument 
of some gentlemen, because at a high point upon 
its waters it is connected with the lakes bya 
canal, and thereby connects the lakes with the 
Mississippi and the southern Atlantic States. 
Now, sir, I put it to the committee, that if this 
makes a national stream of the Illinois river, you 
can makea national stream of every piece of water 
that flows in any portion of the U ‘nited States. 

Upon the same principle, the Kentucky river is 
now in process of being made a national stream, 
although to speak seriously about it, it is a little 
river which takes its rise in the mountains of Ken- 
tucky, and empties at the berders of the State, and 
upon which, for the greater part of the year, you 
cannot get a steamboat to run without the build- 
ing of locks and dams to carry it up; and yet we 
are building a railroad which will connect 
waters with the Southern, Atlantic, and the Gulf 
States. It is as much a national siream as the II- 
linois river is a national river. 

Iam opposed, sir, openly and unalterably op- 
posed, to a ppropriations to local State streams. 

Weil, sir, Big Sodus Bay. | had supposed that 
Big Sodus Bay was in the bill, and not Little 
Sodus Bay, and a great many gentlemen were of 
the samé opinion. But it turns out that Big 
Sodus is excluded, and Little Sodus put in. The 
committee have worded it artfully—*‘ for the im- 
provement of Sodus bay, Lake Ontario, Cayuga 
county, New York,” &c. I understand that Big 
Sedus and Little Sodus are but a few miles apart; 
that very little commerce goes into either of them; 
that there are not two hundred people at either 
peek but.that they are intended principally for 
varbors of refuge. What do we want with two 
harbors of refuge within five or six miles of each 
other? The time does not suffice to enter into this 
matter, but | protest against meritorious appro- 
priations being endangered by a connection with 
others which ought not to pass. 

Mr. MASON. I move to add $50, = for the 
Kentucky river; $20,000 for the Big Sandy; [laugh- 
ter;] and $50,000 for the Wabs ish. 

I voted against this bill at the last session of 
Congress, because the committee could not amend 
it so as to make it national. I believe this bill to 
be strictly natienal, according to the views of 
some gentlemen as to what makes a bill for inter- 
nal improvements national—that is, that there 
is some appropriation in it for his particular dis- 
trict and locality. [Laughter.] I think that is 
the correct definition of nationality as applied to 
making internal improvement bills in this Con- 

ress, 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman must con- 
fine his remarks to the three rivers named in his 
amendment. 

Mr. MASON. I am doing so; and the princi- 
ple and definition jaid down “brings my river in. 
{Laughter.] Big Sandy is in my district {Laugh- 
ter.] That, sir, acting upon the principle which 
controls the action of others here, renders it en- 
tirely national. [Laughter.] The bill reported 
by the committee, not including that river, is, of 
course, not national to me. My colleague from 
the Lexington district, [Mr. Brecxinriver,} 
through whose district the Kentucky river runs, 
cannot vote for this bill unless that stream is in- 
cluded, for that would be entirely against princi- 
ple. 

Now, sir, I do not expect to vote for this bill, 
because | haveno idea in the world that Big Sandy 
will be included. [Laughter.] I cannot possibly 
vote for a bill unless it is national, by being con- 
nected with my district. (Laughter. ] 

The fact is, Mr. Chairman, the whole matter is 
a perfect farce. When gentlemen undertake to 
lay down a system for national internal improve- 
ments, they turn it into a burlesque by making 
appropriations for so many little local improve- 
ments near or in their own districts. I shall vote 
against this bill, because, though ostensibly a na- 
tional one, and ‘laid down upon principles, it is in 
reality a scramble for appropriations to particular 
localities. 
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Mr. WIL LIAMS. I call he gentleman to 
order. Heis speaking against his own amend- 
ment? {Laughter.} 

Mr. MASON. I make my remarks under the 


idea that my amendment will not be carried. 

Mr. ALLISON. Lam oppesed te the amend- 
ment. Let us have the vote. 

The question was then put, and the amendment 
was disagreed to. 

Mr. CARTTER. 
ment: 


{ offer the following amend- 


For the improvement of the 
00.00), 


navigation of Salt river, 
to be expended betore the 4th of March next, 
under the direction ef the Secretary of the ‘'reasury. 


> > 9 


{ Laughter. ] 
Mr. Chairman, this amendment has 
rested to me 


been sur- 


Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I rise to a ques- 
tion of order. 
Mr. TARY ‘TER. Does the gentleman deny 


the mi of this river? [{Laug 
Mr. JONES. 1 had supposed that the friends 
of those who were to sail up that river would pro- 
vide for its improvement. [Renewed laughter.] 
Mr. CARTTER. If my friend fr Ten 
nessee had noticed the particular phraseology of 
the amendment, he weuld not have ri 
question of order. I provide in that amendment 
that the appropriation shall be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
with a view of leaving it in the hands of its 
friends, [laughter,] presuming that he will not mis- 
appropriate it. [Renewed laughter.] But there 
is no doubt about the nationality of that stream. 
It has been nationally navigated for 


iter. 


mn 


sen to a 


a great many 


years. I have been up it myselfrecently. [{Laugh- 
ter.} | know something of its navigation, and 
from what little observation | have made, I know 


that it has snags in it; and [ do not wish to leave 
to those who have got to take the passage quite 
as hard atripas | have had. I hope it will be 
voted early, with a view of providing an open 
navigation there in season, for somebody has got 
to occupy it. [Laughter.] The prospect now is, 
that the gentlemen who are in favor, par excellence, 
of improvements of rivers will have occasion to 
occupy it, and Lask them to come forward and 
vote for it. There can be no equivocation as to 
its nationality. It runs through all of the States, 
and through all of the districts of the States 
{[Laughter.] It embraces a portion of all the 


' constituencies, and therefore must be of necessity 


national; and if you depart from the works which 
ought to be legitimate—works upon the high seas 
of the nation—and go to expending the nationa! 
treasure upon rivers, | insist this one shall have 
the first place. 

Mr. GIDDIN .GS. 
reply to my colleague. I appeal to gentlemen 
whether we are not doing injustice to ourselves, 
and whether we should not proceed to vote upon 
this bill. Can weadd to ourown reputation and to 
the character of the country by this trifling? 

[Cries of ** Order!’’ “ Order !’’] 

Mr. G. I know when I am in order, and I am 
arguing in behalf of those very gentlemen who 
are calling me to order. What is the scene we 
have presented to the country for the last three 
days? Amendments have been offered which no 
man expected to carry. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I 
order. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. My colleague does not ex- 
pect to carry his amendment, 1 am sure. I am 
opposed to the amendment of my colleague, and 
also to that submitted by the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. CARTTER. My opinion is, that if we 
continue this character of legislation the m: jority 
of the members of the House will be interested in 
the appropriations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman must con- 
fine his remarks to the appropriation for Salt 
river. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GIDDINGS. I do verily believe if we go 
on three days longer that we will all have to travel 
up Salt river, [laughter,] for we are now trifling 
with our own reputation and the character of the 
country. 

The question was put, and the amendment of 
Mr. Cartrer was rejected. 

Mr. SMART. I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

Mr. 


call the gentleman to 


It is not my intention to 


MEADE demanded tellera; which were | 








i971 


; and Messrs. Winttams and Scorry were 
ay roimted. 

The question was taken, and the committee 
refused to rise, the tellers having reported—ayes 
ob, noes 69. 


ordered 


‘The question then recurred upon the amendment 


of Mr. Marsuann, of Kentucky. 
Tellers were demanded, and ordered; and 
Messrs. Moron and Henrer were appointed. 
he question was put, and the amendment was 
disagreed to, the tellers having reported—ayes 


41, noes 71. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Georgia. I move to strike 
out from the clause under consideration the word 
$6 iir,’’ and in its stead to insert the word ** re- 
mov . » that the ippropriation will be for the 
removal instead of the repair of the Cumberland 
dam 

It will, Mr. Chairman, be recollected by the 
committee that opposite the m« uth of the Cum- 
berland river is the Cumberland Island, and that 
the main channel of the Ohio river runs between 
the Cumberland Island and the liiinois shore. An 
appropriation was made by Congress to construct 


a dam from the head of the Cumberland Island te 
the Lllinois shore, for the purpose of diverting the 
main channel of the river from the Lilinots and 
to throw it upon the Kentucky shore, and thereby 
to improve the harbor of Smithland if l may eall 
itabarbor. ‘The dam wi constructed. It has 
not benefited the harbor of Smithiand, but it has 


destroyed the navigation of the 
the river. It may be ur 
the main channel has 
breaking down of the dai 


nen channel} of 
red that the n 


been d 


iVigation ot 
troy d by the 


n, but my information ie 


—and | have received it, being a member of one 
of the committees, from certain persons who ap- 
peared before it—that you cannot, by the con- 
struction of any dam there, make the navigation 
as good as it was by the natural channel. Then, 
sir, if it does not improve the navigation of the 
Ohio, why have it repaired Remove tiand let the 
river be im the condition it was befu: e con 
struction of the dam. You have placed there an 
obstruction, and it is the duty of the Government 
to remove it, unless it will improve navigation. 
But it is said that it will improve the Cumberland 
river. It may improve the entrance into that por- 
tion of the channel which is next to the Kentucky 
shore; but how can it improve the Cumberland 
river? It may facilitate the entrance to that river, 
but will it improve the navigation of the river 
above the entrance W hat good W ill that effect? 


None, but to allow boats to land with more facility 
at Smithland. And is whole 
whole commercial interest connected with 
navigation of that river, to be Ged down to the in- 
terest of 


the country, 1s the 


the 


Smithland? Is every other 
give way for the purpose of 
town there? The object of 
remove that obstruction. 

Mr. GREY. Mr. Chairman, I oppose the 
amendment of the gentleman fro 


interest to 


DULdIne Uupa Sir 


Lne amendment ps to 


m (reorgia 


am authorized to assure this committee that the 
gentleman is very greatly mistaken in his intima- 
tion that the ** Cumberland dam’’ was built for 
the benefit of the town of Smithland. It was 
built for the purpose of improving the navigation 


of both the Ohio and the Cumberland rivers, 
I will show to this committee how fully, and in 
what way, it effected the its erection: 
for, sir, 1 am intimately acquainted, from frequent 
personal observations, with yecalities at 
about that point. 

*«* Cumberland Island”’ 
Cumberland river. 
nearly 


and 
purposes ot 
the and 
> the mouth of 


Those two rivers are: 
, when th 


is oppos 
UnNnnine 
a west course 


B Ohio, about three 


fourths of a mile above Smithland, divides itself 
around the island, one division of its waters com- 
ing into the Cumberland immediately opposite 
Smithland, (which is on the Kentucky eof the 
Cumberland river,) the other passing to the north, 


or Illinois side of the island: the Illinois bemg 


very greatly the widest, but about the same in 
depth with the Kentucky chute; but the shoal, 
or bar, which was the greatest obstruction in the 
Cumberland, was at or near the confluence of the 


two rivers, which is about two miles below Smaith- 
land. The dam from the head of the island tothe 
[Illinois shore, forced the main channel of the Ohio 
through the narrow, or Kentucky chute, into the 
Cumberland, immedi ately at Smithland; 
down the Cumberland, and thus dee 


water at the junction of the Cumberlan 


thence 
vened the 
with the 
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Illinois chute, (two miles below Smithland.) Al|- 
though the dam was never completed, yet whilst 
it was unbroken it made the navigation of both 
rivers far better thau it ever was before or sinee, 
and willdoso again. But, sir, if the dam is now 


removed, (which will cost a larger expenditure |/ 


than to repair it,) it will pass much the largest 


half of the waters of the Ohio down the Illinois side | 


of the island, which will, at its junction with the 
Cumberland, again increase the bar, and stop up 
the mouth of the latter river, as was the case be- 
fore the dam was erected. 

This did, and, if the dam is removed, will again 
result from the fact that the Ohio is a much larger 
stream than the Cumberland at their junction, 
and its greater volume of water will force its chan- 
nel, and throw the washings out of its channel 
into the mouth of the Cumberland river, and thus 
form asand bar, destructive of the navigation of 
the Cumberland. But repair the dam, and from 
the head of the ‘sland around the south, or Ken- 
tucky side, will be a greatly better channel than 
the Illinois side will ever be, even if the dam were 
removed, because the water on the Illinois side is 
spread out over so wide « channel. 

Sir, will you make an appropriation to remove 
the obstructions to its four or five hundred miles 
of navigation, und then make an appropriation 
which entirely stops up the Cumberland river at 
its mouth from all steamboats ? 


Cumberland is one of the most valuable rivers | 


in the South or West. 
portance, and the necessity for repairing that dam, 
is proven by the preamble and resolutions adopted 
by the Legislatures of the States of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, by which both these States have me- 
morialized Congress on this very subject, and in- 
structed their respective delegation in Congress to 
obtain an appropriation for the repair and com- 
etion of that dam. Since that dam has been 
Seeben: the Cumberland bar at the mouth of the 
Cumberland has so greatly increased that boats 
cannot now come up to Smithland or into the 
Cumberland river, and a small ‘* chicken-coop” 
of a steamboat of seven or eight inches draught is 
in low water plying between Smithland and the 
mouth of Cumberland river. 

Mr. SAVAGE moved that the committee rise. 

Tellers were called forand ordered; and Messrs. 
Harris, of Alabama, and Futter, of Maine, 
were appointed 

The question was then put, and the tellers re- 
ported——-ayes 54, noes 67. 

So the committee refused to rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is 
upon the amendment of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, [Mr. Jounson.] 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, moved that the 
committee rise. 

Mr. CARTTER. I rise to a question of order. 
That was the last vote we took. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair supposes that 
it is always in order to make a motion that the 
committee rise. 

Teilers were demanded and ordered on the mo- 
tion that the committee rise. 

The question was then taken, (Messrs. Mason 
and Orr acting as tellers,) and there were—ayes 
8, noes 69. No quorum voting. F 

Roe of **Call the roll!’’ **Call the 
‘* Call the roll !’’] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
the roll must be called. 

The roll was then called, and the absentees 
noted. 

The absentees having been reported to the 
House, and there being a quorum now present, 
the committee resumed its session. . 

The tellers having resumed their places, the 
question was again put upon the motion that the 
committee rise, and there were—ayes 58, noes 55. 

The committee accordingly rose, and the Speak- 
er having resumed the chair, the chairman (Mr. 
Ops) reported that the Committee of the Whole 


roll!”’ 


The Chair supposes that 


The evidences of its im- | 


on the state of the Union had had the state of the | 


Union generally under consideration, and partic- 
ularly House bill No. 282, making appropriations 
for the improvement of rivers and harbors, and 
had made progress therein, but had come to no 
conclusion thereon. 


Mr. PRICE. I ask the unanimous consent of 


the House to offer a petition from citizens of Jer- | 
sey City, asking that some action of Congress be || 
had for the relief of the Irish exiles, Mitchell, || The report was ordered to be printed. 
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O’Brien, and others. I ask its reference to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Objection was made 

On motion by Mr. FULLER, of Maine, the 
House then adjeurned till to-morrow at eleven 
o’clock, a. m. 

PETITIONS. 

The following petitions were presented under the rule, 
and referred to the appropriate committees: 

By Mr. BRAGG: The petition of L. Cooper, asking for 
a law authorizing the issuance of duplicate certificates of 
land scrip in the district of St. Stephens, Alabama. 

By Mr. McNAIR: The petition of the citizens of Mont 
gomery county, Pennsylvania, asking thatthe Secretary of 
the Treasury be authorized to deposit with the several 
States, the fourth installment of the deposits of the public 
money directed to be made with the said States, by the act 
of June 23, 1836. 

By Mr. MOORE, of Louisiana: ‘The petition of G. B 
Burr and 33 other citizens on the route, asking that a post 
road be established from the mouth of Red river, to Burr’s 
Ferry. in Louisiana, thence to Huntsville, in Texas 

By Mr. KUHNS: The petition of Elizabeth McDowell, 
widow of Janes McDowell, of Pennsylvania, a revolution- 
ary soldier, praying fur a pension. 

Also, the petition of William Price, praying for compen- 
sation for extra services as watcliman in the Census office. 


IN SENATE. 
Tuurspay, July 29, 1852. 

Prayer by the Rev. Litrieron F. Morgan, 

Mr. SEWARD presented a petition of citizens 
of Milwaukie, Wisconsin, and a petition of citizens 
of Dewittville, New York, praying that the billnow 
pending before Congress, commonly known as the 
‘* homestead bill,’’ may become a law; which were 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. SHIELDS presented the petition of John 
Carroll Brent, and other citizens of Washington, 
District of Columbia, praying that the jurisdiction 
of the corporation of said city may be extended 
over the Eastern Branch bridges; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Colum- 


| bia. 


Also, a petition of the citizens of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, praying that the armories of the 
United States may be placed under the superin- 
tendence of civil instead of military officers; which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a representation of the petit jury of the 
criminal court of Washington county, District of 
Columbia, respecting the necessity of providing 
a room for the court in which to hold its sessions; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


PETITION WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 

On motion by Mr. PEARCE, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of Obed Hussey, on the files 
of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on Patents and 
the Patent Office. 

REPORTS FROM STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Mr. SHIELDS, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, to which various memorials 
on the subject were referred, submitted a report, 
accompanied by a bill granting certain additional 
powers to the corporation of Washington; which 
was read and passed to the second reading. The 
report was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DODGE, of Wisconsin, from the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, to which was referred the peti- 
tion of Henry A. Amelung, reported a bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to test the 
plan of Henry A. Amelung, to prevent steamboats 
and other vessels from sinking; which was read 
and passed to the second reading. 

Mr. CLEMENS, from the Committee on Mil- | 
itary Affairs, to which was f€ferred the petition of 
Whitemarsh B. Seabrook, Joseph Whaley, and 
others, praying payment for military services dur- 
ing the last war with Great Britain, asked to be 
discharged from the further consideration thereof; 
which was agreed to. 

Mr. BORLAND, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the memorial of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Armistead, widow of General W. K. 
Armistead, submitted a report, accompanied by a 


| bill for her relief; which was read and passed to 
|| the second reading. The report was ordered to be | 
| printed. 


He also, from the same committee, to which was | 
referred the memorial of Mrs. Asenath M. Elliott, 


| widow of the late Captain E. G. Elliott, submitted 


a report, accompanied by a bill for her relief; 
which was read and passed to the second reading. 


Mr. SEBASTIAN. The Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill ** to amend 
an act to divide the district of Arkansas into two 
judicial districts, and for other purposes,” have 
directed me to report it back with an amendment 

As this bill has not yet been printed, I ask that 
it may be taken up, so that it may be ordered to 
be printed in its amended form. The amendment 
of the committee is simply to amplify and make 
more explicit the original bill. 1 ask that the bill 
be now taken up. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded 
to consider the bill as in Committee of the Whole. 

The first section provides that from and after 
the passage of the bill, the counties of Sevier and 
Sebastian, in the State of Arkansas, shall be in 
cluded within the judicial district created by the 
act of March 3, 1851, styled the ** Western Dis- 
trict of Arkansas.’’ The second section provides 
for an additional term of the circuit court of the 
United States for the ** Eastern District of Ar- 
kansas,’’ to be holden at Litthe Rock annually. 
The third section provides that the existing laws 
of the State of Arkansas for the punishment of 
crimes which are not locally inapplicable, shall, 
after the passage of theact, be in force in that part 
of the Indian country included within the jurisdic- 
tion of the district court of the United States for 
the western district of Arkansas, and that all acts 
and parts of acts for the punishment of crimes in 
the Indian country inconsistent with the foregoing 
enactment be repealed, except—lst, So much of 
the laws of the United States as provides for the 


| punishment of treason, robbery of the mail, coun- 


terfeiting the coin or securities of the United States. 
9d, The various laws now in force reculating 
trade and intercourse with the Indian tribes, and 
for maintaining peace upon the frontier. 

The amendment of the committee is to add to 
this: ** and 3d, Such other laws for the punish- 
‘ment of crimes and offenses against the laws, 
‘treaties, or authority of the United States, over 
‘which the courts of the United States have ex 
‘ clusive jurisdiction.”’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

On motion by Mr. SEBASTIAN, it was 

Ordered, That the further consideration of the bill be 


postponed until to-morrow, and that the bill as amended be 
printed. 


DEPOSITARY OF THE TREASURY. 


Mr. WELLER submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed 
to report to the Senate— 

Ist. At what period a depositary of the Treasury was es 
tablished at California, and at what point? 

2d. What deposits such depositary was authorized to re 
ceive, and what deposits were made with him, as acknowl. 
edged or recognized by the Treasury Department? 

3d. When did the monthly statement of the Treasurer of 
the United States, required by law to be published, first an- 
nounce that a depositary had been established in that 
State? 

4th. If such depositary was authorized before or after 
Collector King’s appointinent at San Francisco, why was 
not the amount on deposit given in said monthly statements 
previous to November last? 

5th. State the dates and amounts of the bonds (if any) 
given by collectors Collierand King, as designated deposi- 
taries of the public money. 


FORTS AND NAVAL DEPOTS. 


Mr. SHIELDS submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to re- 
port to the Senate, for the action of Congress at its present 
session, the amount necessary to construct a fort and naval 
depot at San Francisco, California, and the amount that 
can be advantageously expended in the construction of 
said work, during the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1853; 
also, the whole amount necessary to complete the defense 
of Garden Key, or Tortugas Island, Florida, with the 
amount that may be advantageously expended on the same 
during the said year, and similar information in relation 
to Fort Delaware, Delaware river, and such other import- 
ant points as may be most exposed in case of war, and 
which require immediate efficient defense. 


TRUST FUNDS. 


Mr. BRIGHT submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed 
to report to the Senate the amount of trust funds in the 
Treasury (specifying each) at the close of each of the last 
four fiscal years; also, the causes of the usual differences 
or discrepancies between the statements of balances in the 
Treasury at the end of fiscal years, as exhibited in the an- 











1852. 


nual reports on the finances, and the annual reports on the 
receipts and expenditures of the United States, stating the 
same for each of the fiscal years ending 30th June, 1549, 
1850, and 1851. 


BRIDGES ACROSS THE POTOMAC. 


Mr. SHIELDS. 
tion: 


Resolved, That the Comittee on the District of Colum- 
bia be instructed to report, by b.ll or otherwise, a practical 
plan for the accomplishment of the following objects: 

1. For the repair of the Long Bridge across the Potomac 
for temporary use as a service bridge. 

2. The erection of a new bridge uver the Potomac river, 
at the Little Falls, to supply the place of the chain bridge 
carried off by the late flood. 

3. The erection of a new bridge across the Potomac river, 
ator near the site now occupied by the Long Bridge, ac 
cording to the plan adopted by General Andrew Jackson, 
President of the United States, and approved by hii on the 
3d of April, 1833. 

I do not wish to call up the resolution for action 
now. I merely ask that it may be laid on the 
table and printed. I have also collected a great 
deal of statistical information, and [ will ask that 
that be printed for the use of the Senate. Itis a 
very Important matter. 

he resolution and statement were ordered to 

rinted. 

Mr. MASON informally laid on the table the 
following, which he gave notice he would offer as 
an amendment to the resolution of the Senator 
from I!linois; which was also ordered to be printed: 

And that they inquire into the practicability and expense 
of constructing, at some point west of Georgetown, a sus- 
pension bridge, a stone bridge, or a bridge of such character 
as wray be adapted to the transit as well of ordinary travel 
as of. railroads, in case that should be considered the most 
convenient point in the District of Columbia for connect 
ing the northern with the southern line of railroads. 

SECRETARY OF THE CENSUS BOARD. 

The joint resolution explanatory of an act sup- 
plementary to an act approved 23d of May, 1850, 
came up on its third reading. 

Mr. MANGUM. lLIapprehend that that reso- 
lution, which was yesterday ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, upon very little con- 
sideration, is founded in a mistake in fact. Iam 
not prepared to give a full and clear investigation 
of that mistake this morning, but hope to be in 
the course of a day. I move to reconsider the 
vote ordering the joint resolution to a third read- 
ing, and that that motion lie on the table until I 
shall be prepared to make an explanation of the 
subject to the Senate. 

Mr. DAVIS. I have no objection to the delay, 
which, however, can be obtained without making 
a motion to reconsider the vote. I wish distinctly 
to state to the Senate, that if the Secretary of the 
Census desires to be heard upon this question, I 
have no earthly objection to it. 

The motion to reconsider was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. DAVIS. | give notice, in order that the 
parties may be prepared, that I shall call up the 
joint resolution to-morrow. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. DOWNS, agreeably to previous notice, 
asked and obtained leave to introduce a bill for the 
settlement of a certain class of private land claims, 
within the limits of the D’Antrive claim, and for 
allowing preémption to certain purchasers and ac- 
tual settlers, in the event of the final adjudication 
of title of said D’Antrive in favor of the United 
States, and for other purposes; which was read a 
first and second time by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

Mr. STOCKTON, by unanimous consent, 
asked and obtained leavetointroduce a bill amend- 
atory of the several acts regulating the appraise- 
ment of imported merchandise, and the more effect- 
ually to prevent frauds on the revenue, and for 
other purposes; which was read a first and second 
time by its title, and ordered to lie on the table and 


be printed. 


SURVEY OF THE WHALING GROUNDS AND 


ROUTES OF COMMERCE ON THE PACIFIC. 

Mr. GWIN. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the bill ‘* authorizing an 
exploration and reconnoissance of the courses of 
navigation used by whaling vessels in the regions 
of Behring’s Straits, and also of such parts of the 
China Sea, Straits of Gaspar, and Java Sea, as 
lie directly in the route of vessels proceeding to 
und from China. 

Mr. HUNTER. I hope that will not be done. 
it wants only fifteen minutes of one o’clock, when 


I offer the following resolu- 


be 
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| the Indian appropriation bill comes up as the spe- 


cial order. 1 want to put that bill through, that 
we may not be forced to interfere with private 
business to-morrow. 

Mr. GWIN. It will take but a short time to 
consider the bill which | propose to take up. 
The Senator from New York [Mr. Sewarp] has 
a few remarks to make upon it, and then | think 
it will pass without opposition. 

Mr. HUNTER. lam very sure that it cannot 
be passed in fifteen minutes. | think we had better 
dispose of one subject at a time. 

Mr. SEWARD. I shall detain the Senate but 
a very few minutes on the bill. I hope it will be 
taken up now. I have been waiting several! days 
for an opportunity to get the bill up. 

Mr. HUNTER. Will the Senator consent to 
put the bill aside at one o’clock? 

Mr. SEWARD. I will pledge 
ceive a proposition from the honorable Senator 
from Virginia, at any time, to do it. 

Mr. GWIN’s motion was agreed to. 

The bill was read a second time, and considered 
as In Committee of the Whole. 

It proy President of the 
United States to cause an exploration and a re- 


myself to re- 


roposes.to authorize the 
connoissance to be made, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Navy, of the courses of naviga- 
tion used by whaling vessels in the region of Beh- 
ring’s Straits, and also of such parts of the China 
sea, Straits of G ispar, and Java seas, as lie di- 
J to and 
from China, and that for this purpose, the Presi- 


rectly in the route of vessels proceeding 
dent shall be authorized to employ one or more 
suitable vessels of the Navy ( officers of 
the Navy and Army of the United States, as shall 
be necessary. It also proposes to continue the act 
in force two years. 

Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, 


aw as} saenal yt} 
ago, when ascending tne 


and such 


me years 
Alaba na, | Saw a 
plunge jnto the river, and gallant 


Stag 
cain the west- 
ern bank, while the desponding s} ortsman, whose 
rifle he had escaped, sat down to mourn his ill 
luck under the deep magnolia forest that shaded 
the eastern shore. You, sir, are a dweller in that 
rerton, and are, as all the world knows, a gentle- 
man of cultivated taste and liberal fortune. Per- 
haps, then, you may have been that unfortunate 
hunter. Howsoever that may have been, I wish 
to converse with you now of the chase, and yet 
not of deer, or hawk, or hound, but of a chase 
upon the seas; and still not of angling or trolling, 
nor of the busy toil of those worthy fishermen 
who seem likely to embroil us, certainly without 
reluctance on our part,in a controversy about 
their rights in the Bay of Fundy, but of a nobler 
sport and more adventurous sportsmen than Izaak 
Walton, or you, or Daniel Boone, or even Nim- 
rod, the mightiestas well as mostancient of hunters, 
ever dreamed of—the chase of the whale over his 
broad range of the universal ocean. 

Do not hastily pronounce the subject out of 
order or unprofitable, or unworthy of this high 
presence. The Phenicians, the earliest mercan- 
tile nation known to us, enriched themselves by 
selling the celebrated Tyrian dye, and glass made 
of sand taken from the sea; and they acquired not 
only these sources of wealth, but the art of navi- 
gation itself, in the practice of their humble calling 
as fishermen. A thousand years ago, King Alfred 
was laying the foundations of empire for Young 
England, as we are doing now for Young Amer- 
ica. The monarch whom men justly have sur- 
named the Wise as well as the Great, did not dis- 
dain to listen to Octher, who related the adventures 
of a voyage along the coast of Norway, *‘ so far 
north as commonly the whale hunters used to 
travel;’? nor was the stranger suffered to depart 
until he had submitted to the King ‘a most just 
survey and description’’ of the Northern Seas, 
not only as they extended upwards to the North 
Cape, but also as they declined downwards along 


| the southeast coast of Lapland, and so following 


the icy beach of Russia to where the river Dwina 
discharged its waters into the White Sea, or, as 
it was then called, the Sea of Archangel. Per- 


| haps my poor speech may end in some similar 


lesson. ‘The incident I have related is the burden 
of the earliest historical notice of the subjugation 
of the monster of the seas to the uses of man. 
The fishery was carried on then, and near six 
hundred years afterwards, by the Basques, Bis- 
cayans, and Norwegians, for the food yielded by 
the tongue, and the oil obtained from the fat of 
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the animal. Whalebone entered into comimerce 
in the fifteenth century, and at first commanded 
the enormous price of seven hundred pounds sicr- 
ling per ton, exceeding a value in this age of teu 
thousand dollars. Those were merry times, if not 
fur science, at least for royalty, when, although 
the material for stays and hoops were taken from 
the mouth, the law appropriated the tail of every 
whale,taken by an English subject to the use of 
the Queen, for the supply of the royal ward- 
rove. ; ; 

In 1486 the Portugese reached the Cape of 
Storms, and, in happy augury of an ultimate pas- 
sage to India, changed its Ul-omened name to that 
of Good Hope; and immediately thereafter the 
States of Europe, especially England and Hol 
land, began that series of voyages, not even yet 
ended, in search of a passage to the East through 
the floating fields and mountains of ice in the 
Arctic ocean. The unsuccessful search discweed 
the refuge of the whales in the bays and creeks ot 
Spitzbergen. In 1575 a London merchant wrote 
to a foreign correspondent for advice and direction 
as to the course of killing the whale, and received 
instructions how to build and equip a vessel of 
two hundred tons, and to man it exclusively with 
experienced whale hunters of Biscay. The attrac 
tion of dominion was stronger in that age than the 
lust of profit. The English now claim Spitz. 
bergen, and all its surrounding ice and waters, by 
discovery. The Dutch, with truth, alleged an 
earlier exploration, while the Danes claimed the 
whole region as a part of Greenland, a pretension 
that could not then be disproved; and all these 
parties sent armed forces upon the fishing ground, 
less to protect their few fishermen, than to estab- 
lish exclusive rights there. Aftersome fifty yeurs, 

nations discovered, first, that it was absurd 
to claim jurisdiction where no permanent posses- 
sion could ever be established, by reason of the 


el 
nese 


rigors of climate; and secondly, that there were 
fish enough and room enough for all competitors 
Thenceforward, the whale fishery in the Arctic 
ocean has been free to all nations 

The Dutch perfected the harpoon, the reel, the 
line, and the spear, as well as the art of using 
them. And they established, also, the system 
which we have since found indispensable, of re- 
warding all the officers and crews employed in the 
fishery, not with direct wages or salaries, but 
with shares in the spoils of the game, proportioned 
to skill and experience. Combining with these 
the advantages of favorable position, and of fru- 
gality and perseverance quite proverbial, the 
Dutch even founded a fishing settlement, called 
Smeerenburgh, onthe coast of Spitzbergen, within 
eleven degrees of the North Pole, and they took 
whales in its vicinity in such abundance, that 
ships were needed to go out in ballast to carry 
home the surplus oil and bone above the capacity 
of the whaling vessels. The whales thus origin- 
ally attacked, again changed their lurking place, 
Spitzbergen was abandoned by the fishermen, and 
the very site of Smeerenburgh is now unknown. 
In the year 1496, Sebastian Cabot, in the spirit of 
that age, seeking a northwestern passage to the 
Indies, gave to the world the discovery of Prima 
Vista, or, as we call it, Newfoundland, and the 
Basques, Biscayans, Dutch, and English, immedi- 
ately thereafter commenced the chase for whales 
in the waters surrounding it. 

Scarcely had the colonists of Massachusetis 
planted themselves at Plymouth, before the ster- 
ility of the soil and the rigor of the climate forced 
them to resort to the sea to eke out their subsist- 
ence. Pursuing the whales out from their own 
bays, in vessels of only forty tons burden, they 
appeared on the fishing ground off Newfoundland 
in the year 1690. Profiting by nearness of posi- 
tion and economy in building and equipping ships, 
and sharing also in the bounties with which Eng- 
land was then stimulating the whale fishery, they 
soon excelled all their rivals on the Newfoundland 
waters, as well as in Baffin’s Bay and off the coast 
of Greenland. Thus encouraged, they ran down 
the coasts of Americaand Africa, and in the waters 
rolling between them they discovered the black 
whale, a new and inferior species, yet worthy of 
capture; and then stretching off toward the South 
Pole, they found still another species, the sperm 
whale, whose oil is still preferred above all other; 
and thus they enlarged the whale fishery for the 
benefit of the world, which since that time has 
distinguished the two branches of that enterprise 
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geographically by the designation of the northern 
and southern fisheries. In 1775 the fisheries were 
earried on by the Americans, the English, the 
Dutch, and the French. The French employed 
only a small fleet, the Datch a larger one of 129 
sail. The English had only 96 ships, while the 
Americans had 132 vessels in the southern fishery, 
and 177 in the northern fishery, manned with 
4,000 persons, and bringing in o1l and whalebone 
of the value of $1,111,000. ‘This precociousness 
of American naval enterprise ‘elicited from Burke, 
in his great speech for conciliation to the colonies, 
a tribute familiar to our countrymen, and perhaps 
the most glowing passage that even that great or- 
ator ever wrote or spake: 


‘* T,ook at the manner in which the people of New Eng 
land have of late carried on the whale fishery. Whilst we 
follow them among the tumbling mountains of ice, and be 
hold them penetrating into the deepest recesses of Iludson’s 
Bay and Davie’s Suaits, whilst we are looking for them 
beneath the Arciic circle, we hear that they have pierced 
into the opposite region of Polar cold—that they are at the 
Antipodes, and engaged under the frozen serpent of the 
South. Falkland Island, which seemed too remote and 
romantic an objeet for the grasp of national ambition, is 
but a stoge and resting place in the progress of their vic- 


torious industry. Nor is the Equatorial heat more dis- 
eouraging to them than the accumulated winter of both the 
Poles. We know that whilst some of them draw the line 


and strike the harpoou on the coast of Africa, others run 
the longitude, and pursue their gigantic game along the 
const ot Brazil. No ocean but what is vexed with their 
fisheries, no climate that is not witness to their toils. 
Neither the perseveranee of Holland, nor the activity of 
France, nor the dexterous and firm sagacity of English en 
terprise, ever carried this perilous mode of hardy enter 
prise to the extent to which it has been pushed by this 
recent people—a people who are still, as it were, in the 
gristle, and not yet hardened into the bone of manhood.” 


But Britain did not eonciliate. The Revolution 
went on, and the American whale fishery perished, 
leaving not one vessel on either fishing cround. 

Yet it is curious, Mr. President, to mark the 
elasticity of our countrymen in this their favorite 


enterprise. A provisional treaty of peace between | 


the United States and Great Britain was concluded 
on the 30th of November, 1782. ‘On the 3d of 


February, 1783,”’ (U read from an English paper | 


of that period,) **the ship Bedford, Captain 
‘ Moores, belonging to Massachusetts, arrived in 
‘the Downs. She passed Gravesend on the 4th, 
‘and on the 6th was reported at the custom-house 
‘in London. She was not allowed regular entry 
‘until after some consultation between the Com- 
‘missioners of Customs and the Lords of the 
‘Council, on account of the many acts of Parlia- 
‘ment yet in force against the rebels of America. 


‘She was loaded with five hundred and eighty- | 


‘seven barrels of whale oil, and manned wholly 
‘with American seamen, and belonged to the 
‘island of Nantucket. The vessel lay at the 
‘ Horsley-Downs, a little below the Tower, and 
‘was the first which displayed the thirteen stripes 
‘of America, in any British port.” 

Nevertheless, the lost vantage ground was not 
easily nor speedily regained. The effort was made 
against protection, against exclusion in foreign 
markets, and against bounties by the English 
Government equivalent to forty dollars per man 
employed, or fifty per cent. on the value of every 
cargo obtained—bounties not occasionally nor 
irrerularly offered, but continued from 1750 to 
i824,andamounting in theaggrecate to £3 000,000. 
Nor was this all. These bounties, enhanced with 
additional inducements, were offered to the Nan- 
tucket fishermen on condition of their abandoning 
their country and becoming inhabitants of the ad- 
jacent British Colonies, or of the British Islands. 
It seemed, indeed, that a crisis in this great na- 
tional interest had come. Happily there was, on 
the French side of the channel, at least, one un- 
wearied friend of America, as there were many 
watchful enemies of England. La Fayette wrote 
several letters to Boston and arrested an immicra- 
tion from Nantucket to the British Colonies and 
Islands, already on the eve of embarkation, and 
then addressed himself to the French monarch and 
his court. France saw at once the danger of a 
transfer of so great a number of seamen, together 
with the very secret, art, and mystery of whale 
hunting, to her hereditary and relentless enemy. 
The good but ill-fated Louis XVI. equipped six 
whaling vessels, with American harpooners, on 
his own account, and offered a bounty of nine dol- 
lars per man, payable by the Royal Treasury, to 
every American fisherman who should emigrate 
to France. In a whole year, only nine families, 
containing thirty-three persons, accepted this offer; 
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| and therefore the King, in compliance with La 


Fayette’s first advice, adopted the expedient of dis- 
criminating in favor of American cargoes of oil 
and whalebone in the French market. ‘The Amer- 
ican whale fishery began to revive, and in 1787, 
1788, and 1789, it employed an average of one 
hundred and twenty-two vessels. But it still la- 
bored under the pressure of competition, stimulated 
by bounties both in England and in France. In 
1790, the Great and General Council of Massa- 
chusetts appealed to Congress for protection to 
this great interest of that Commonwealth. Mr. 
Jefferson, the Secretary of State, submitted an 
elaborate reply, which, while it was liberal in its 
spirit, nevertheless closed with the declaration, 
that ‘*the whale fishery was a branch of industry 
‘so poor, as to come to nothing with distant na- 
‘ tions who did not supportit from their treasuries; 
‘that our position placed our fishing on ground 


| somewhat higher, such as to relieve the National 


‘Treasury from giving it support, but not to per- 


| * mit it to derive support from the fishery, nor to 


‘relieve the Government from the obligation to 
‘ provide free markets for the productions of the 
‘fishery, if possible.”’ 

The enterprise had not yet languished into life, 
when the French Revolution of 1789 occurred, 
which involved Europe, and ultimately the United 
States, in wars that swept the latter, as well as the 
French and Dutch, from all the fisheries, and left 
them in the exclusive enjoyment of Britain, who 
achieved in those wars her now established preémi- 
nence as the conqueror of the seas. At their close 
the British had 146 vessels in the northern whal- 
ing ground, which captured no less than 133 
whales, and thus obtained 13,590 tons of oil and 
438 tons of whalebone; and 56 ships in the south- 
ern whale fishery, equally successful. ‘The Amer- 
icans now reéntered the game, and the tables were 
speedily—and, as we think, permanent! y—turned 
in their favor. In 1824, the British became dis- 
couraged, and withdrew their bounties; and in 
1842 they had no more than 18 vessels in the north 
fishery, which captured only 24 whales. The 


| southern fishery declined still more rapidly; so 


that, in 1845, not one British whaler appeared in 
the South Seas. Since that time, all nations have 
virtually abandoned this ‘* hardy form of perilous 
industry”’ in favor of the Americans. The entire 
whaling fleet of the world, in 1847, consisted of 


| about 900 vessels, 40 of which belonged to France, 


20 to Bremen and other ports in Northern Europe, 
20 to New Holland and other British Polynesian 
Colonies, and all others, more than 800 in number, 
with a tonnage of 240,000 tons, belonged to the 


| United States. The capital thus employed exceeded 


$20,000,000 of dollars, and the annual productions 


| of the fisheries amounted to $13,000,000. With 
| the decline of this enterprise in Great Britain, her 
| commercial writers began to discountenance whale 


fishing altogether; and while they now represent 
itas a new gambling adventure, they endeavor to 


| stimulate the people of continental Europe to sub- 


stitute vegetable oils for those procured in the seas. 

Mr. President, pray consider the cost, time, 
dangers, and hazard of the whale fishery. Each 
vesssel with its outfit is worth $30,000, and carries 
thirty able-bodied seamen, and is afloat on a sin- 
gle voyage one or two, perhaps three years. It 
finds the whale never below the sixtieth degree 
of latitude, and can remain there only during the 


| brief polar summer of three months. ‘The whole 
time may elapse without a whale being seen. 


When discovered, every stage of his capture 
is toilsome, and attended with multiplied dan- 


| gers to the assailants, increased by the shoals, the 


ice, the storms, and the fogs, which protect the 
animal against his pursuers. The statistics are 
absolutely frightful to a landsman or a common 
seaman. In 1819, of sixty-three British ships 


| sent to Davis’s Straits, ten were lost. In 1821, 
| out of sixty-nine, eleven were lost. Of eighty- 


seven ships that sailed for Davis’s Straits in 1830, 


| no less than eighteen were lost, twenty-four re- 
| turned clean, while not one of the remainder had 


a full cargo, and only one or two half fished. 
Pray consider now, sir, that the great triumph 


| of the American fishermen was achieved, and is 
| still sustained, not only without aid from the Gov- 


ernment, but practically also without aid from the 


capital or enterprise of general commerce, and, 


indeed, to quote the nervous language of Jeffer- 
son, ** with no auxiliaries but poverty and rigor- 


ous economy.” The whaling fleet of the United || in the seas of Ochotsk and Anadir, south of Behr- 
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States, in 1846, consisted of seven hundred and 
thirty-seven vessels. Of the thirty States, only 
five, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and New York, were represented; 
and all of them except New York are the States 
least blest in fertility and climate. New Hamp- 
shire having only a single port, sent out only one 
vessel. Rhode Island, one of the three most di- 
minutive States, equipped fifty-two. Connecticut, 
a small! State, sent out one hundred and twenty- 
four. New York, with her extended territory, 
vast wealth, and stupendous commercial establish- 
ments, sent only eighty-five; and all the rest pro- 
ceeded from that State, inferior to many others in 
extent, wealth, and commerce, but superior to 
them all in intellectual and social development— 
Massachusetts. 

Wealth does nothing, patronage does nothing, 
while vigor does everything for the whale fishery. 
In Great Britain, London resigned it in favor of 
those poor and obsolete towns, Hull, in England, 
and Peterhead,in Scotland, as soon as the Gov- 
ernment bounties ceased. So of the eighty-five 
vessels which, in 1846, represented New York in 
the fishery, only one went up from the port of New 
Yo?k, the commercial capital of the State and of 
the continent, while no less than eight proceeded 
from Cold Spring, a mere nook in the mountains 
which crowd toward each other just above the 
city, as if to prevent the waters of the Hudson 
from their destined meeting with the tides of the 
ocean. All the others were sent forth from New 
Suffolk, Greenport, and Sag Harbor, inconsider- 
able villages or hamlets on the outward coast of 
Long Island. Massachusetts exhibits the same 
case. Boston finds more lucrative employment 
for her capital in spindles, in railroads, and even 
in her fields of ice and quarries of granite; and so 
leaves the profits and toils of the whale fishery to 
Freetown, Falmouth, Sippican, Wareham, Ply- 
mouth, Holmes’s Hole, Fall River, Provincetown, 
Fairhaven, New Bedford, and Nantucket, towns 
which, but for their pursuit of the whale fishery, 
would scarcely have been honored with designa- 
tion on the chart, or names in the gazetteer. Most 
wondrous of all, Nantucket is a sandy island, 
fifteen miles long, and three miles broad, capable 
of maintaining by agriculture only one hundred 
persons, and yet it was the cradle of the whale 
fishery; and neither any town in America, nor in 
England, nor even in France, has ever success- 
fully established, or at all maintained, the whale 
fishery without drawing, not merely its knowl}- 
edge of whale-hunting, but the officers and crews 
of its vessels, chiefly from that sandy shoal thus 
rising above the surface of the sea. 

Need I dwell here on the whale fishery as a 
source of national wealth, and an element of na- 
tional force and strength? The number of those 
who are actively afloat in the pursuit ranges from 
15,000 to 20,000, while twenty times that greater 
number of persons are indirectly engaged in the 
culture of hemp and the manufacture of cordage, 
the building of ships, furnishing their supplies, 
manufacturing and preparing the oil and whale- 
bone, in sending them to market, and in the vari- 
ous other occupations incidentally connected with 
the trade. The wealth thus acquired leaves all the 
resources of the country untouched. Dr. Frank- 
lin cheered the fishermen of his day with the ap- 
ophthegm that whosover tcok a fish out of the sea 
always found a piece of silver in his mouth, and 
our experience has confirmed its truth, although 
it is now rejected by the commercial writers of 
England. 

Weare the second in rank among commercial 
nations. Our superiority over so many results 
from our greater skill in ship-building, and our 
greater dexterity in navigation, and our greater 
frugality at sea. These elements were developed 
in the fisheries, and especially in the northern 
fishery. We think that we are inferior to no na- 
tion in naval warfare. The seamen who have won 
our brilliant victories on the ocean, and on the 
lakes, were trained and disciplined in this, the 
severest of all marine service; and our naval his- 
torians agree that it constituted the elementary 
school of all our nautical science. What, then, 
would compensate us for the loss or for the decline 
of the whale fishery? 

Mr. President, I have tried to win the favor of 
the Senate toward the national whale fishery for 
a purpose. The whales have found a new retreat 
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ing Straits, and in that part of the Arctic ocean 
lying north of them. In 1848, Captain Roys, in 
the whale ship Superior, passed through ‘those 
seas and through the straits, braving the | perils of 
an unknown way and an inhospitable climate. te 
filled his ship in a few weeks, and the news of his 
success went abroad. In 1849, a fleet of 154 sail 
went up to this new fishing-ground; in 1850, a fleet 
ef 144; and in 1851, a fleet of 145. The vessels were 
manned with thirty persons each; and their value, 
ine luding , the ut of the average annus al cargoes } ro- 
cured there, was equal to $9,000,000, and thus ex- 
ceeded by near $2,000,000 the highest annual import 
from C hina. But these fleets have been beset! by not 
only suck daagers of their calling as customarily 
occur on well-explored fishing grounds, but also by 
the multiplied dangers of shipwreck resulting from 
the want of accurate topographical knowledge— 
the only charts of these seas being imperfect and 
unsatisfactory. While many and deplorable losses 
were sustained by the fleets of 1849-’50, we have 
already information of the loss of eleven vessels, 
one thirteenth part of the whole fleet of 1851, 
many of which disasters might have been avoided 
had there been charts, accurately indicating the 
shoals and headlands, and also places of sheltered 
anchorage near them. ‘These facts are represent- 
ed to us by the merchants, ship-owners and under- 
writers, and are confirmed by Lieutenant Maury, 
who presides in this department of science in the 
Navy as well as in the labors and studies of the Na- 
tional Observatory. We want, then, not bounties, 
nor protection, nor even an accurate survey, but 
simply an exploration and reconnoissance of these 
seas, which have so recently become the theater 
of profitable adventure and brave achievement of 
our whale hunters. This service can be per- 
formed by officers and crews now belonging to 
the Navy, in two or three vessels which already 
belong or may be added to it, and would continue 
at most only throughout two or three years. 
Happily, the measure involves nothing new, un- 
phir or uncommon. To say nothing of our re- 
ent search for the lamented Sir John Franklin, 
nor of our great exploring expedition under Cap- 
tain Wilkes, we are already engaged in triangu- 
lating a coast survey of the A tlantic shore. Chi arts, 
light-houses, and beacons, show the pilot his way, 
not only ov er that ocean and among itsislands, but 
along all our rivers and even upon our inland 
lakes. The absence of similar guides and bea- 
cons in the waters now in question results from 
the fact that the Pacific coast has but recently 
fallen under our sway, and Behring’s Straits and 
the seas they connect have not until now been 
frequently navigated by the seamen of any na- 
tion. Certainly somebody must do this service. 
But who will? Thewhaiers cannot. No foreiga 
nation will, = none is interested. The c onstitu- 


eral Gosetaent’ bet its means are shaadi. 

California is near this fishing ground. Her en- 
terprising citizens are already engaged i in this pur- 
suit, and henceforward the whale hunters of Nan- 
tucket must compete with a new rival possessing 
the advantage of nearness to the scenes of their 
labors. California, therefore, joins Massachusetts 
in this reasonable demand. 

Mr. President, the small exploring fleet thus 
proposed would be obliged to quit the Northern 
seas early in September, and could not return to 
them until the succeeding June. I propose that it 
should spend that long season in performing a ser- 
vice not dissimilar under milder skies, in that part 
of the Pacific ocean and its adjoining seas, which 
is usually traversed by vessels sailing from New 
York and San Francisco to China and the Indies. 
Remember, sir, if you please, that not only has 
no Asiatic prince, merchant, or navigator ever ex- 
plored this one of all the oceans the broadest and 
most crowded and crowned with islands, but 
that they have forbidden that exploration by Eu- 
ropean navigators, who have performed whatever 
has been done at the peril and often at the cost of 
imprisonment and death. We have made no ac- 
curate survey, for we have only just now arrived 
and taken our stand on the Pacific coast. Weare 
new on that ocean—nay, we are only asof yester- 
day upon this continent; and yet maps and charts 
are as necessary to the sea-faring man on that 
ocean as on any other, and just as necessary on 
every ocean as monuments and guides are to him 
who traverses deserts of sand or wasts of track- 
less snow. 
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Lieutenant Maury informs us that every 
gator of those waters is painfully impressed with 
a sense of surrounding dangers—they exist, and 
yet the only charts that have been made fail to in 
dicate in what forms or in what }Haces they wil i 
appear. DdSo imperfec tis our topoer: phic al inform- 
ation, that a large island « 
to be thickly 


navi- 


called Ousima, rosed 
inhabited and highly cu 
in the fair way to China, and yet no vessel 

ever touched or gone around it. It repay 
tenfold the cost of the whole exploration, if we 
should find on that island a good harbor and a 
friendly people.* 


' 
supp 
tivated, lies 
} 

Las 
would 


Horbergh’s charts of these pas- 


sages, are the best. But these are of old dates, 
and although they have been corrected from time 
to ume, yet they are very imperfect. ‘The shoal 

in the China Sea, the Sea of Japan, and the Straits 
of (waspar, are represented to us DY navigators, as 
beg formed of coral, a mixture of animal and 
vegetable organization, and therefore Mhcreasing 
rapidly in magnitude as they approach near to the 
surface of the waters. It is partic ulariy necessary 
to explore and note the shoals and islands lyin 


between the coast of Palawan, on the China Sea, 


and that of Cochin China, and also the shoals in 


the vicinity of West London, Prince of Wales, 
and Paulo Sapata islands. The perils existing 
there oblige ships going up and coming down 
throu; oh those seas against the monsoons, to beat 


at disadvantage, while an exploration w« ald prob- 
ably disclose eddies and currents which would al- 


low of Straight courses where now no one dare 
pursue them. Clement’s Strait and the Cara 
+ mata Passage are filled with the same dangers. 


Again, the great outlet from the China sea into 
the Pacific ocean, by the Bahee, and adjacent pas- 


sages between the islands of Luconia and the coast 


of China and formosa, need to be surveyed, al- 
though the islands are generally well desienated 
on the maps. ‘Then proce eding northwardly, a 


regard to the safet y of the whaleman demands 
the islands between the coasts of China and Japan, 
and from them to the Loo Choo Islands, and 
to the Russian possessions, and along them east 
wardly to Behring’s Straits, should be surveye: 
The last attempt to perform that duty was made 
by a small Russian fleet, which was captured and 
destroyed, while its officers and crew were imp 
oned by the Japanese. Lastly, as we ileal 
eastwardly in the very track pursued by 
whalers and China men, we encounter islands, 
and many shoals imperfectl y defined, and espe- 
cially the Bonin Islands; while prude nee requires 
ac areful reconnoissance also of the Fox Islands, 
which, although lying somewhat northwardly of 
the passage, might, if well known, afford shelter 
in of inclement weather. This 
sance in a temperate latitude is demanded by the 
merchants, underwriters, and navigators, in all 
our Atlantic as well as in our Pacific ports, 
and the argument for it rests on the same founda- 
tion with that which supports the proposition i for 
the more northwardly exploration. Sur, the mails 
and a certain class of passengers will irried 
by us, or by the English steamers, oon Califor- 
| nia. And the Chinese port is Shanghai. And 
yet for want of such a survey as this, you cannot 


that 


soon 


our 


case reconnols- 


two 


be ¢ 


choose or establish a coaling station, although the 
length of the voyage is seven thousand miles 
Sir, have you looked recently at the China 


trade? Itreaches already seven millions in value 
| annually. Elave you watched the California trade ? 
Its exports in bullion alone already exceeds 
$50,000,000 annually, and as yet the miner 
velopment of that State has only begun. 
tlement of the Pacific c ina 
infancy. There is, speaking relatively, neither 
capiti al nor lal bor there adequate to exhibit the forces 
of industry that might be employed in that won- 
derful region. Nor is California yet conveniently 
accessible. The railway across Panama is not yet 
| completed. ‘The passage through Nicaragua is not 
perfect; that which leads through Tehuantepec is 
not begun; nor have we yet extended, even so far as 
| to the Mississippi, the most important and necessa- 
ry one of them all, the railroad across our own 
| country to San Francisco. The emigrant to the 

Atlantic coast arrives speedily and cheaply from 

whatever quarter of the world; while he who 
| would seek the Pacific shore, encounters charzes 


il de- 
Wn 

Ane Set- 
state of she 


coast is er 


* Within the last year the Memnon, an American ship, 
valued with her cargo at $500,000, was lost in the Straits of 
Gaspar. 
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and delays which few cansastain. Nevertheless, 
the commercial, social, 


the world are now 


and political movements of 


of ¢ au 


in the direction orpia, 

Separated as itis from us Dy foreign la ids, nore 
impassable mountains, we are establ there a 
custom-house, a mint, a dry-d c, Indian agen- 
cies, and ordinary and extraordinary tu wis of 
istuce. W ithout waiti: for perfect or safe chan- 
nels, a strong and steady stream of emigration 
flows thither from every State and every district 
eastward of the Rocky Mountains, Similar torrents 
of entigration are pour! into Californ nd A 13- 
tralia from the South American States, from Ea 
rope, and from Asia. ‘This movement is not a sud- 
den, or accidental, or irrerular, or « \ ve one: 
but it is one for which me und nature » been 
preparing throven near four hundred y During 
all thattime merchants and princes have been seek- 
ing how they could reach cheap nea reditious- 
| , * Cathay,” ** China,” * the Kast,’’ th ler- 
course and commerce mizht be established between 

s ancient nations and the newer ones ol W est 
To these objects Da Gama, Columbus, A 3. 
Cabot, Hudson, and other navigato ! ted 
their talents, their labor a id ther ive ven 
the discovery of thiscontinent and its vad 
the organization of society and eoverm yon 
them, grand and important as those « have 
been, were but conditional, preliminatr ud ancil- 
lary to the more sublime result, now in the act of 
consummation—the reunion of the two civ lions, 
which, having parted on the plains of A four 
thousand years ago, and hav rtraveled ever after- 
ward in opposite d rections around the world, now 
meetagain on the coasts and islands ot the Pacific 
ocean. Certainly no mere human event of equal 
dignity and importance has ever occurred upon 
the earth. it will be followed by the equalization 
of the condition of soctéty and the re ration of 
the unity of the human family. We see plainly 


t have come be- 
A certain 


amount of 


no 


could 


ne now. 


enough why this event 


fore, and why it has ec umount 
of human freedom, ae 
telliwence, 
the physical ovstac 


All these conditions h 


ain HUMAN la- 


a certain extent of human control over 


les to such a reunion, were 


necessary. ive Lappe ed and 
concurred. Liberty has developed under improved 
forms of government, and science ha thiected 
Nature in Western Europe and in Ameri Nav- 





igation, improved by steam, enables men to out 
Strip the winds, and intelligence conveyed by 
electricity excels in velocity thelight. With these 
favoring circumstances there has come also a sud 
den abundance of M4 iid, that larrels VE labor 
from iis long subjection to realized capital. Sir, 
this movement is no delusion. It no more 
stop than the emigration from Kuroy e to our own 
Atlantic shores has stopped, or can ston, while 
labor is worth there twenty cents and here fifty 
cents a day. Emigration from China cannot stop 
while labor is worth in California 45a d Ly, and 
in the West Indies $10 a month, and yet is worth 
in China only $5 for that period. Accordingly we 
have seen sixty-seven ships filled, in three months 
of the present year, with seventeen the isand em 
ivrants in the ports of Hong Kong, Macao, and 
Whampao, and afterwards discharge them on the 
shores of California, and of Cu a, and other 
islands of the West Indi 

Sir, have vou considered the basis of this move- 
ment, that this country and Australia are capable 
of sustaining, and need for their development, five 
hundred millions, while their population is con- 
fined to fifty millions, and yet that Asia has two 
hundred millions of excess? As for those who 
doubt that this great movement will quicken ac- 
tivity and create wealth and power in California 
and Orego ‘oll leave them to consider what changes 
the movemenis, sunilar in nature but inferior tn 
force and slower in effect, have produced a ready 
on the Atlantic coast of America. \« to those 
who cannot see how this movement will tmprove 
the condition of Asia, i leave them to reflect upon 
the improvements in the condition of Europe since 
the discovery and colonization of America. Who 
does not see, then, that every year hereafter, Ru- 
ropean commerce, European politics, European 
thoughts, and European activity, a though actu- 
ally gaining greater force, and European cornnec- 
tions, although actually becoming more intiraate, 
will, nevertheless, ultimately sink in importance; 
while the Pacific ocean, its shores, its islands, and 
the vast regions beyond, will become the chief 


theater of events in the world’s great Hereafter 


? 
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Who does not see that this movement must effect 
r own complete emancipation from what re- 
f European influence and prejudice, and 
in turn develop the American opinion and influ- 
ence, wnich shall remould constitutional laws and 
ustoms in the land that is first greeted by the ris- 
ing sun? Sir, although I am no socialist, no 
dreamer of a suddenly-coming millennium, I wever- 
theless cannot reject the hope that peace is nowto 
have her sway, and that as war has hitherto de- 
faced and saddened the Atlantic world, the better 
passions of mankind will soon have their develop- 
nent in the new theater of human activity. 
Commerce is the great agent of this movement. 
W hatever nation shall put that commerce into full 
employment, and shall conduct it steadily with 
adequate 


expansion, will become necessarily the 
greatest of existing States; greater than any that 
has ever existed, Sir, you willclaim that respon- 
ibility and that high destiny for our own country. 
” : } 1 > i aD 
re you so sure that by assuming the one she will 
rain the other? ‘They imply nothing less than 
universal commerce and the supremacy ofthe seas. 


“KY . i \ 
We are second to England, indeed, but, neverthe- 


te haw 


, how far are we not behind her in commerce 
ind in extent of empire! 1 pray to know where 
go that you will not meet the flag of Eng- 
and fixed, planted, rooted into the very earth? If 
you go northward, it waves over half of this con- 
tinent of North America, which we call our own. 
If you go southward, it greets you on the Bermu- 
das, the Bahamas, and the Caribbee Islands. On 
the Falkland Islands it guards the Straits of Ma- 
rellan; on the South Shetland Island it watches 
round the Horn; and at Adelaide 
island it warns you that you have reached the 
Antarctic Circle. When you ascend along the 

math western ist of America, it is seen at Gala- 
8, overlooking the Isthmus of Panama; and 


' 
having satuted if 


you wi i 





i prissadae 


there, and at Vancouver, you 


vnly take leave of it in the far northwest, when 


you are entering the Arctic Ocean. If you visit 
\ 1, you ind the same victorious cros ruard- 
in¢ the coast of Gambia and Sierra Leone and St. 


Helena. It watches you at Cape Town as you 
pass into the Indian Ocean; while on the northern 
massage to that vast sea it demands your recoeni- 

mn from Gibraltar,-as you enter the Mediterra- 
nean; from Malta, when you pass through the 
Sicilian Straits. On the Ionian Islands it waves 
in protection of Turkey; and at Aden it euards 
the passage from the Red Sea into the Indian 
W herever western commerce has cained 
an entrance to the continent of Asia, there that flag 
3 seen waving over subjugated millions—at Bom- 
bay, at Ceylon, at Singapore, at Calcutta, at La- 
hore, and at Hong Kong; while Australia and 
nearly all the islands of Polynesia acknowledge its 
nrotectuion, ; 


Ocean. 


Sir, I need not tell you that wherever that flag 


waves it is supported and cheered by the martial 
tirs of England. ButI care not for that. The 
sword is not the most winning messenger that can 
be sent abroad; and commerce, like power, upheld 
by armies and navies, may in time be found to 
cost too much. But whatisto be regarded with 
n is, that England employs the steam 
engine even more vigorously and more universally 
than her military force. Steam engines, punctu- 
lly departing and arriving between every one of 
her various possessions and her island seat of 
nower, bring in the raw material for every manu- 
facture and supplies for every want. The steam 
engine plies incessantly there day and night, con- 
verting these materials into fabrics of every variety 
for the use of man. ‘ 


more concer 


(nd again, the steam engine 
forever and without rest moves over the face of 
the deep, not only distributing these fabrics to 
every part of the globe, but disseminating also the 
thoughts, the principles, the language, and religion 
of England. Sir, we are bold indeed to dare com- 
petition with such a Power. Nevertheless, the 
resources for it are adequate. We have coal and 
he, while corn, timber, cattle, 
hemp, wool, cotton, silk, oil, sugar, and the rrape, 
quicksilver, lead, copper, silver, and gold, are all 
tound within our own broad domain in inexhaust- 
ible profusion. What energies we have already 
expended prove that we have in reserve all that 
are needful. What inventions we have made 
prove our equality to any exigency. Our capital || 
increases, while labor scarcely knows the burden 
of taxation. Our Panama route to China has a 
decided advantage over that of the Isthmus of |! 


iron no less than s 


| which may be expended. 


| some mistake the 


| Suez, and, at the same time, vessels leaving that | 


country and coming round the Horn will reach 
New York always at least five days sooner than 
vessels of equal speed can double the Cape of 
Good Hope and make the port of Liverpool. 

Mr. President, we now see how conspicuous a 
part in the great movement of the age, California 
and Oregon are to sustain, and that, as yet, they 
are separated from us and isolated. They will 
adhere to us only so long as our government over 
them shall be conducted, not for our benefit, but for 
theirown. Their loyalty is great, but it cannot ex- 
ceed that of the thirteen ancient American colonies 
to Great Britain; and yet the neglect and oppression | 
of their commerce undermined that loyalty,and 
resulted in their independence. I hear often of 
dangers to the Union, and see lines of threatened 
separation drawn by passionate men or alarmists, 
on parallels of latitude; but, in my judgment, 
there is only one danger of severance, and that is 
involved in the possibility of criminal neglect of 
the new communities on the Pacific coast, while 
the summits of the Rocky Mountains, or of the 
Snowy Mountains, mark the only possible line of 
dismemberment. Against that danger I would 
ruard as against the worst calamity that could be- 
full, not only my country, at her most auspicious 
stage of progress, but mankind also, in the hour 
of their brightest hopes. Il would guard against 
it by practicing impartial justice toward the new 
and remote States and Territories, whose political 
power is small, while their wants are great, and 
by pursuing at the same time, with liberality and 
constancy, the lofty course, to which they invite 
us, of an aspiring, yet generous and humane na- 
tional ambition. 

Mr. HUNTER. I move to postpone the fur- 
ther cunsideration of the bill until to-morrow, for 
the purpose of taking up the Indian appropriation 
bill, 

Mr. GWIN. I hope the bill will not be post- 
poned. It ought to be acted on immediately. 

Mr. HUNTER. I have no speech to make 
upon the bill, but | am unwilling to see it passed 
in its present shape. As it stands it vests unlim- 
ited discretion in the President of the United 
States. There is no limitation as to the amount 
The only limitation is 
that vessels of the Navy are to be employed. 

Mr. SEWARD. I have an amendment which 
I think will remove the objection of the honorable 
Senator. [thas been printed and laid on the tables 
of Senators. It is in the nature of a substitute, 
to strike out all after the enacting clause, and in- 
sert: 


That the President of the United States be, and he is | 


hereby, authorized to cause an exploration and reconnois- 
sance to be made, under the direetion of the Secretary of the 
Navy, of the track of navigation pursued by whaling ves- 
sels in the region of Behring Straits, and also of such parts 
of the China Sea, the Straits of Gaspar, and Java Sea, as lie 
directly in the route of vessels proceeding from Atlantic or 
Pacific American ports to China and Japan; and that for 
this purpose the President is authorized and requested to 
provide one or more suitable vessels, or assign them from 
vessels now in the Navy, and such officers of the Navy and 
Army of the United States as shall be necessary; and the 


sum of $125,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any money | 


in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to defray the 
expense of carrying this act into execution. 

Sec. 3. and be it further enacted, That this act shall 
continue in foree two years. 

The motion to postpone was agreed to. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the 
Whole, the consideration of the bill from the 
House of 
‘ations for the current and contingent expenses of 
‘the Indian Department, and for fulfilling treaty 
‘ stipulations with various Indian tribes, for the 
‘year ending June 30, 1853;”’ the question pend- 
ing being upon the second amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, which was to strike out ‘‘ ten,” 
and insert **two,’’ in the following clause in re- 
lation to the Miamies: 

** For permanent provision for the purchase of one thou- 
sand pounds of tobacco, ten thousand pounds of iron, and 
one thousand pounds of steel, stipulated in the 4th article 
of the treaty of October 23, 1826, $770.” 

Mr. HUNTER. The change is made to make 
the provision correspond to thetreaty. Owing to 
ouse of Representatives put 
in ** ten thousand,”’ instead of ** two thousand.’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The third amendment of the Committee on Fi- 


| nance was stated to be to strike out from the ap- 


propriations for the Menomonees the following: 


Representatives ‘* making appropri- | 
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| amount of land. 
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“ For additional compensation for the sale of their lands 
in the State of Wisconsin, by the treaty of October 18, 1848, 
$221 840; the same to be paid in such sums and at such 
times, with the approbation of the said nation, as the Pres- 
ident may think most conducive to their prosperity and 
happiness.”’ 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment relates to the last treaty made with the 
Menomonee tribe of Indians. According to that 
treaty a provision of $350,000 was given to that 


' tribe for the cession of lands which they made at 


that time. 

Commissioner Medill, when he went to the 
treaty ground, was instructed by the President 
that he might give them at the rate of nineteen 
cents per acre—which was the price that had been 
paid to the Menomonees for a previous cession 
of land—for a quantity of land not exceeding 
3,230,800 of acres. These instructions were given 
in pursuance of an opinion of the then Attorney 
General, who, I believe, is the present Senator 
from Connecticut, [Mr. Toucey,] in which the 
belief was expressed that this was the extreme 
limit of the rightful demands of the Menomonee 
tribe of Indians. They had made a treaty form- 
erly, by which, for $791,310 50 they had ceded 
lands to the United States. This was to obtain 
the residue of their lands. Some difficulties had 
existed between the Menomonees and other tribes 
as to their rightful boundaries. The question was 
submitted to the Attorney General, and he came 
to the conclusion that they could not claim more 
than that amount of land. The President accord- 
ingly instructed the commissioner that he should 
not give more than such a sum per acre for so 
many acres, but he did not instruct him that he 
should go to the extreme limits which were allowed 
him under this commission. 

It appears from the report of the commissioner, 
and indeed from other testimony, that when he 
got upon the ground, the Menomonees claimed a 
much larger quantity of land than was supposed 
to belong to them. They claimed about 8,000,000 
of acres. Indeed the commissioner himself found 
that in the map upon which the Attorney General 
and himself had previously acted, there was prob- 
ably a mistake; and he thought, as he reported 
when he came back, that their lands were about 
4,000,000 of acres. He madea bargain with them 
by which he obtained a cession of all their rights, 
whatever they were, for the sum of $350,000. 
Much testimony was taken upon both sides, and 
the present Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in 
the report which he has given us on the subject, 
decided that it was a contract of hazard; that the 
Indians on the one hand insisted that there was 
this large amount of land—larger than ithas turned 
out to be—whilst the commissioner refused, on 
the other hand, to give more than the sum which 


| they finally accepted. 


The exterior lines of the surveys of the land 
have been run, and it appears from them that 
something like five millions of acres were ceded 
by these Indians under that treaty. They have 
set up a claim, not under the treaty, but an equi- 
table claim for compensation for this additional 
They have claimed it because, 

as they allege, there was fraud on the part of the 

commissioner who negotiated the treaty. In re- 
| lation to the question of fraud, there has been 
much testimony, and [I am informed by my friend 
from Missouri, {Mr. Arcurson,] the chairman of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, that the question 
was raised at the time when the treaty was rati- 
fied by the Senate, and that the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs was then satisfied that there was no 
fraud or misrepresentation on the part of the com- 
missioner. And the Senate must have been satis- 
fied, for they ratified the treaty. Nor is the cir- 
cumstance that a less compensation was given 
than that which was the extreme limit fixed oY 
the instructions of President Polk to be consid- 
ered as having vitiated the treaty, because that 
fact was before the President when he communi- 
cated the treaty to the Senate; and that fact must 
have been before the Senate when they confirmed 
it. Mr. Medill, in his report, says that he was 
| authorized to have given this sum, but that he 
| obtained the cession for less; and he himself sup- 
posed that the lands ceded amounted to about 

4,000,000 acres. 

In relation to the question of fraud, there are 
persons who have charged it upon the commis- 
sioner, and there is a good deal of testimony in 
the Department on the subject. On the other 
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ote; there i is testimony to prove—and that, I be- 
lieve, of very high character—that nothing ‘of the 
sort can be attributed to him. Among the per- 
sone who deposed that the allegations are false, 
so far as Commissioner Medill is concerned, are 
Colonel Lee, of the Army; Mr. Martin, whe, I 
believe, formerly represented the Territory of Wis- 
consin as Delegate in the House of Represent- 
atives, with whom the Senator from lowa (Mr. 
Donoe] is well acquainted; Mr. Ellis, a former 
Indian agent; and Mr. Bruce, the late Indian 
agent. All these gentlemen depose that nothing 
of the sort can properly be charged to Com v1s- 
sioner Medill, who negotiated the treaty. 

This claim of the Menomonee Indiansis founded 
upon the charge of fraud, and the further allega- 
tion that there was an inadequacy of considera- 
tion—that having sold so much land they ought 
to have received more than was given them under 
this treaty. There is no pretext of doubt in rela- 
tion to the construction of the treaty itself. It is 
clear and specific. The present Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, in examining the testimony, came 
to the conclusion that fraud could not be imputed 
to the commissioner who negotiated the treaty, 
and he came to the conclusion that the treaty 
bound the Indians—that it was a contract of haz- 
ard; but he also said that he believed that, so far 
as the Indians were concerned, it was a hard bar- 
gain, and in order to rectify it, he proposed to go 
back to the provisions ofa former treaty—the treaty 
of 1831, under which the President was allowed, 
without any further treaty, without the necessity 
of negotiating this last treaty, to remove the In- 
dians fron } Gun lands, and make them such fur- 
ther allowances in the shape of annuity as he 
might think to be justand proper. Under that 
authority, derived from the Indians by the treaty 
of 1831, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs came 
to the conclusion that the Executive had the power 
to settle this question, and he proposed to give 
such additional allowance as would amount to the 
sum authorized by President Polk in his instruc- 
tions, if Commissioner Medill had gone to the 
extreme limit of those instructions; that is to say, 
he proposes that we should appropriate such a 
sum as, in addition to the $350,000 paid, would 
amount to the price of 3,023,800 acres of land, at 
about nineteen cents an acre. The House of Rep- 
resentatives have put into the bill a provision 
mé aking that approprié ation. 

This appropriation tne ¢ Sommittee on Finance, 
after a careful consideration, determined ought to 
be stricken out. We were of the opinion that it 
ought to be stricken out, because, if we go upon 
such testimony as this, if we set aside treaties 
thus made by our officers—treaties in relation to 
whose construction there can be no sort of doubt— 
we may go through the whole catalogue of Indian 
treaties, and setthem allaside. We lay the foun- 
dation for new claims in relation to almost ever y 
Indian treaty which has ever been negotiated, be- 

cause you may take any of them, and on their 
face prove an inades quacy of consideration, if you 
argue upon the supposition that the Indians were 
the proprietors of the land. As I said yesterday, 
I am told in the Department, that the Osages have 
ceded in all more than one hundred and forty mil- 
lions of acres of land for something like $400,000; 
and they are a more numerous tribe, I believe, 
than the Menomonees, If you pass this, how 
could you refuse their demands, when they come 
with their maps and the treaties in their hands to 
show that the consideration was inadequate, un- 
less, indeed, vou could go upon the supposition 
that the indi ans were deceived, and the commis- 
sioner had been guilty of fraud? I think, with 
the testimony before us, it would be doing great 
injustice to Commissioner Medill to make any 
such admission. So far as the facts are con- 
cerned—so far as any comparison is proper to be 
instituted between the quantity of land ceded and 
the amount of money given, the commissioner 
made no concealment of the facts. He reported 
it to the President in the report which accompanied 
the treaty. He said he believed there was more 
land than was supposed by the Attorney General 
at the time the instructions were given. But he 
did not, ner do TJ, acknowledge, that this Govern- 
ment, in its past transactions with the Indians, 
ever supposed that they were entitled to demand 
of us the full value of the lands as owners. Sir, 
they could only be regarded as having some pos- 
sessory title, and, as | said yesterday, al! that 
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|as would protect them in peace and quiet; 


could ‘be fairly asked of us, would | ve to ‘make 
such provision for them as would open upto them 
chances for future improvement and civilization; 
as 


| would give them what would place them in such 


& position as ought reasonably to 
of their number and position. 
This tribe numbers about two thousand five 
hundred persons, all told. ‘They received by the 
cession of 1831, something like $700,000. ‘They 
received, under this treaty of Commissioner Me- 
dill, something like $350,000—making upwards of 
$1,000,000 in all. They received, , in exchange 
tor their former possession, a tract of country, 
which, I am told, comprises about 600,000 acres 


8 auisfy a wuive 


too 


of land, to which they will be removed. And it 
seems to me, when we come to look at what is 
necessary for their comfort, that this is an ample 


provision. If we have made an ample proviston 
for them, what more can be required of It 
we are to suppose that they are the owners of t 
land, we should not be satisfied with giving them 
nineteen cents an acre; for itis worth much more 
If we believe th: at, in equity, we ought to sive them 
this price—whic h is a hich price for Indian | 
—then this appropriation will not do, for 
not amount to the difference 


us? 


ands 


it does 


between the amount 
which we haveactually given them, and the amount 
which would be due upon the land which they act 


ually sold, if we were to value them at ni 
cents an acre. T hey sold uy 5,000,000 
of acres, and their claim in the whole would be 
therefore, if we were to give them t! 
acre, upwards of $900,000, and 
to be appropriated to make up the 
stead of being only $220 000, woul 
like $600,000. 

But, Mr. President, make 
propriation, will the Indians get the 
is not that objection to ma 
priations in gross? So strongly 
missioner of Indian Aff 
he recommends that whatever additional compe 
sation is given them, should be given in the shape 


neteen 
wards of 


; 
iat 9 na Int ali 
the sum necess: 

difference, 


d be someth 


supnose we the ap- 


benefit of it? 


one king these appro 
i 
I 


does the Com 


. ’ 
1irs seem to feei t 


of annuities, from year to year. And that w 
the original promise made by the President, in the 
year 183]—that if he should remove them, under 
that treaty, he would pay tm an additional cor 


pensation in the shape of anannuity. It seemsto 
me that something of this sort ougnt to be done 
Why, sir, | found a contractin the Department in 


relation to this very tribe, by which 


one re 

and I do not know that they have more than one 
—was to get one third of the amount which they 
were to receive. It is true, and is just to that 
agent, to state that the sub-agent who t t i 
the contract and the correspondence, says he n- 
sulted the Indians, and they de ed t th 
were willing to make the contra - wie 
fairly made, Sut the very fact that ey | 
have made so impro vident a contract, is proof that 


it will be throwing a 
it in gross, 


ray the m« 
as 1s pr rye neal to } 
do give them additional mone 
with safezuards as would secure t! 
ment of it by the Indians themselves 
The whole question with me is this, 
these two thousand five hundred Indi ins hav 
been sufficiently provided for by tl 
treaties? It strikes me that 
if it should turn out that they have not been, | 
should be willing to make 
them, notin the shape of compensation for their 
lands, but In order to discharge ourselves of the 
obligation of securing their comfort and providin 
for their future home by suitable arranzements 
and provisions for them. That I should be will 
ing todo. But if we act upon the principle 
the Indians, or their agents, can come here 
set aside treaties by private parol decl ra 


nev toanpronriate 


e Guar here if 
, tought to bedo 


such se en 


8 and former 


they have been; but 


” further nro sion for 


that 
und 


tions on 


the part of the commissioner, or transactions at 
the time, or secret and private oe te andings on 
the part of the Indians themselves, or mistakes 


and misunderstandings on the part of the Indians, 
then we shall never know what we arec onfirming 
when a treaty is sent for ratification to this body. 

If this appropriation be made, and this prineci- 
ple be carried out, the whole system of Indian 
treaties ought to be abolished; because it will be 
impossible that the Senate can know what bar- 
gain they are making when they act upon an 
Indian aan If it ig favorable to the Indians, it 
binds us, of course; because they are the weaker 
party. If it is unfavorable to them, or if they 
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scales testimony to show that there were private 
leclarations, or fraud, or anything of that charac- 

on the of the commissioner, they may 
come here and disturb the treaty, and set aside its 


part 
i 


provisions, introduce new contracts and new 
igreements upon which the Government has to 
act. 

I think, therefore, for the sake of example, that 
this item should be stricken out. But there is a 
difficulty in relation to these Indians, for which I 
rm willing to provide. They will soon have to 


remove, owing to the action of Congress. At the 
resent session, the inhabitants of Wisconsin have 
een pressing have these Indian lands, which 
were ceded, put into market. If the lands are put 
>» market, it will be necessary to remove the 
indians They are not w lling to @o to the coun 
try reserved for them, and which is eirs by 
ight; but they are willing to go, and, as | under- 
stand at the Denartment, the people of Wisconsin 
willing thatthey should be tempora- 
ly placed in a portion of the northern part of that 
State Under these circumstances, the Commie- 
1e! Indian Affairs has drawn up an amend- 
ment, which I s! offer, if this provision be 
s ken out by the Senate—to appropriate $25,000 
» remove them temporarily to this place, until it 
in be seen whether an arrangement can be made 
with the government of Wisconsin, to makea per- 
nanent exchange with the Indians, and to give 
1 some more permanent iocation in enme por- 
mortnes te, : If al Le visiature f W iscon- 
s wuld be u line to ike such an arrange- 
t ¢ rse the Ir lians will lave to co further 
8 » the lands belone to them: but if 
the pe e are Wl yr, and the Indians themselves 
desire it, 1t would seem to be fair to make this ar- 
neement In order to make such an arrange- 
ent possible, it would be necessary to make 
e provision for their removal, and their tem 
rary settlement : 
Mr. ATCHISON. Mr. President, f concur it 
he obje t which the Senator from Virginia has i"? 
ew—to atrike this clause from the bill This 
natter was before the Committee Indian Affairs 
1848, when the treaty was submitted to the 
Senate, The iarce of fraud and mistake was 
then investicrated by the committee and by th 
Senate. Charges were made, letters were written 
und mem ls were senton against the ratifi = n 
of fiat t ty » ecifications were sent rth 
mat the cond t “Comm ssioner Me whoa 
tia | et j We enve it a ive 
g 1», and Commissioner Medill, upon every 
charge,and u every specification, proved them 
»pheentirely f. Pe, nd himself to be entirely inno- 
t. a 4 est me 1 the State of Wis- 
n, who testified in | favor But suppose 
re was a mistake—and I am?’ willing to admit 
ut per the Indians, at the time, were not 
illy a if the extent of their claim—thia is 
t time to make ippropria , and it is 
’ point that | to address a few re- 
mar! ) Sy te 
Suppose they are entitled equity and good 
cons nee to $820 .000 vid rf he lands, 
| 1s ot the me » make tl ippropria- 
’ iV ¢ | ause ‘ noun 
! te TH ey were { ve emoved within 
> ven er t t of the treaty, to 
t¢ , spt t ? t, upon the 
Crow-W i vest of M mi. They 
e ned e) e exnlored 
ire a 4 oninion 
: mnt ible for them, and they 
eun ng to remove to it ft the reason thatit 
a irrel untry, € tirely vo lofe we: a d for 
0 ore ‘ i 30 nem iney 
i% tthev Ww! hemmed in on one & de by 
Ch vewas, and on the other by the Win 
woes, their he red enemies: nd ney ! 
i small band compared with either t ie Chippewas 
W innebacoes, are u illing to go there. What 
is their condition? There is no other land set 
apart or appropriated for them. They are still in 
the State of Wisconsin. The white settlers are 
essing upon them: and pla hem wherever you 


. 
' : he 
>i do 


may in the limits of state very much 
whet! el I eof Wisconsin will ever 
rive theii ent t the Menomonees shall per- 
manentiy live within the limits of their State. It 
is against th licy. Itis preparing trouble in 
the future, if the Le: rislature iis content. They 


may consent to their remaining there for a few 
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years; but this Government must provide some \| ceding clause. I find it will make good sense, if 


home for them. 

Then I see no necessity for this appropriation 
at this time, even admitting their claims to be 
just; because they cannot use it. They have no 
use for it; and Lt think the Government will be 
acting very foolishly to make the appropriation, 
and place it in the hands of the Indians, or their 
agents, whosoever they may be; because a home 
must be provided for them; and a territory, per- 
haps, that would be large enough, and would suit 
them, would cost not merely ten, fifteen, or twenty 
cents an acre, but might cost from fifty cents to a 
dollar an acre. ‘Therefore, 1 think there is no ne- 
cessity for the Indians having the money at this 
time; particularly so since the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance intends to propose an ap- 
propriation of $25,000 for their present subsistence 
and accommodation. Then, without going into 
the question whether there was fraud perpetrated 
or not; or whether there was a mistake as to the 
quantity of land or not; or whether we have paid 
them too small a price for their land, it seems to 
me to be inexpedient to make the appropriation at 
this time. 

W hen the proper time arrives, I shall be willing | 
to deal liberally with them—not only justly, but 
liberally. If $220,000 shall not be sufficient to 
establish them in their new homes, and start them 
as an agricultural people, L shall be willing to take 
half a million out of the Treasury for that pur- 
pose. Therefore, | think we had better agree to 
the amendment proposed by the committee, and 
when the time arrives when this money will be 
necessary and beneficial to the Indians, we may 
consider it, and if there be equity in their claim, 
make the appropriation. 

Mr. SEBASTIAN. Before the vote is taken 
on the motion of the Senator from Virginia to 
strike out that clause from the bill, I will ask to 
substitute the amendment which 1 send to the 
Chair, in lien of the whole of thatclause. In other 
words, | move to strike out the objectionable por- 
tion of the bill, and to insert what I send to the 
Chair. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


That an additional compensation for the sale of their 
lands by the treaty of October 18, 1848, for the excess of 
land actually ceded over the quantity owned by them, as 
ascertained by the official opinion of the Attorney General, 
at the same rate as that paid for said territory, assuming the 
quantity as that fixed in said opinion, may be allowed in 
the discretion of the President of the United States: Pro 
vided, That the same shall be subject to all necessary de 
ductions for expenses of procuring anew home, removal 
thereto, and subsistence for twelve months thereafter: And 
provided further, That the balance shall not be paid until 
after such removal, and then in such manner as the Presi- 
dent may direct. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
would suggest tothe Senator from Arkansas that 
he proposes to strike out precisely what the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Hunrer] proposes to 
strike out. 

Mr. SEBASTIAN. I am aware, Mr. Pres- | 
ident, of the difficulty which may arise under the 
rule of the Senate, and I shall, therefore, with- 
draw my amendment for the present, and confine 
myself to what the Senator from Virginia proposes 
to strike out; and if that motion prevails, then I 
will offer my amendment. 

Mr. BELL. The proposition of the Senator 
might be made by way of amendment to the 
clause. He has aright to move to amend it be- 
fore the question is taken on the motion to strike 
out, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair un- 
derstands the amendment of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas to propose to strike out precisely the same 
matter which is proposed by the Senator from 
Virginia to be stricken out. Therein is the diffi- 
culty. 

Mr. WELLER. The motion of the Senator 
from Virginia is simply to strike out. 

Mr. BELL. The Senator from Arkansas may 
leave a word or two of the original clause stand- | 
ing, and so shape his amendment as to move to 
amend the clause. 

Mr. WELLER. There is no necessity for 
that, for the proposition of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas is to strike out and insert; and, as I regard 
the rule,a motion to strike out and insert has pre- 
cedence of a mere motion to strike out. 

_Mr. SEBASTIAN. I can obviate the whole | 
difficulty, by attaching my amendment to the pre- |; 


so attached, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
remind the Senator from Arkansas that the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Virginia is to 
strike out another clause, and not the one to which 
the Senator proposes to attach his amendment. 
The motion of the Senator from Virginia is there- 
fore first in order. 3 

Mr. SEBASTIAN. 
remarks to the question on the amendment pro- 
posed by the committee. Jt matters but little 
whether the question be in the precise form of my 
amendment or thatofthecommittee. The amend- 


The Chair will 


Then I will address my 


ment which I propose, instead of making an ap- | 


propriation upon what | conceive to be an artifi- 
cial and arbitrary basis, which | think cannot be 


justified upon any correct principle, provides for 


an extra allowance to the Menomonees upon what 
| consider a true and just principle. It is to allow 
the Indians the same rate of compensation for the 
country which they thought they had ceded as 
for that which they did actually cede, providing 
only for the excess in quantity over that which it 
was supposed they owned, by that which has been 
ascertained to be the amount belonging to them at 
the date of the treaty. That excess amounts to 
about two millions of acres—an excess which, in 
proportion to the land which the Indians were 
induced to believe from the map at the Land Office 
belonged to them, is such as to strike the mind of 
every Senator as amounting on its face to a pal- 
pable mistake. 

Mr. President, I throw out of consideration al- 
together what I regard as an unproved charge 
against the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in 
reference to a fraudulent concealment of the real 
quantity of land at the time of making the treaty. 
That forms no part of the ground upon which I 
have gone in coming to the conclusion that this is 
a just claim; but I put it upon the ground of a 
claim coming under the head of what lawyers 
class as mistakes. I throw out all charges of 
fraud—charges which I regard as neither substan- 
tiated by testimony, nor sustained in view of the 
known probity and integrity of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, who negotiated this treaty. But 
there are some facts upon record, apart from those 
to which the Senator from Virginia has alluded, 
as being merely parol declarations of credible wit- 
nesses; which are enough to show that there was 
a glaring and palpable mistake between the 


amounts of land which the Indians supposed they | 


were ceding, and that which they actually did 
cede, which must strike the mind of every Sen- 
ator as being an amount too large to have been 
covered up from the knowledge of the Indians. 
A simple and brief history of the case, as it ap- 
pears from documents on file in the Indian Office, 
will show that what I have remarked is strictly 
correct. 

In 1848 the Government, desiring to obtain the 
lands of the Menomonees, about which there was 
a dispute in regard to the quantity, referred the 
matter to the then Attorney General, who exam- 
ined the subject, and who ascertained to his own 
satisfaction that there was not more than 3,860,000 
acres justly belonging tothem. For this the com- 


| missioner was authorized to pay at a rate not ex- 


| 3,000,000 acres. 


| country. 


ceeding eighteen cents per acre. He called the 
Indians together, and offered them for the whole 
amount of their lands $350,000, which was at the 
rate of about eleven and a half cents per acre for 
what they were induced to believe they owned at 
that time. 
of Indian Affairs had been furnished with a map 
at the Land Office, according to which the Indians 
were represented as owning about 3,000,000 acres. 
That map was exhibited upon the council grounds, 
and, according to that, we allowed them for only 
The Commissioner of Indian 


Preparatory to this the Commissioner | 


Affairs does not conceal the fact that he went upon | 
| that map as containing the true boundaries of the 


j Subsequent discoveries made at the 
Land Office have revealed the fact, that instead of 


| there having been only 3,000,000 acres ceded, 


| there were nearly 5,000,000. 


More than this: There was a rude map con- 


structed by the hands of the Indians by such | 


means as they could command, by which they 
showed and contended that they owned more than 
was shown by our map. 


The commissioner dis- | 





for the amount of land as disclosed by the map of 
the commissioner. ‘They therefore ceded a quan- 
tity of land according to their map, so that it was 
said by a member of the House of Representa- 
tives that **we bought according to the Indian 
map, and paid according to our map,’”’ making a 
difference of 2,000,000 acres. 

Mr. DE SAUSSURE. I would ask the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, if he will permit me, whether 
itis a fact that the actual quantity of land has 
been ascertained by a survey? | have heard other- 
wise. I have heard that the survey has not been 
completed, and by turning to a memorandum 
which has been laid upon our tables, it will be 
found that in the report made by the Commis- 
sioner to the Secretary of War, after the treaty, he 
said that, while in the country, he ascertained 
** there was an error in the map ”’ in his posses- 
sion **in relation to the location of a smalldake 
that determined the course of one of the boundary 
lines,” the correction of which would probably 
increase the number of acres ** to about four mil- 
lions.’’ He further says, that ‘* the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, upon the evidence now 
in his possession, estimates the tract as having 
contained at the time of the treaty, five millions. 
‘** stimates,’?mark you. Not thatitis surveyed. 

Mr. SEBASTIAN. I can give the Senator 
from South Carolina the basis on which the Land 
Office made the estimate. It was from an estimate 
made under the inspection or by the measurement 
of the Corps of Topographical Engineers, under 
the authority of the Land Office. In making outa 
map, the Corps of Topographical Engineers esti- 
mated the amount between certain boundaries, and 
those boundaries were afterwards ascertained to 
be true, and that amount shows a slight excess 
over five millions of acres in the country. The 
discrepancy arises in this way: there was a par- 
ticular lake which governed one of the boundaries 
of the country. The situation of this lake was 
laid down incorrectly in the map which governed 
the decision of the Attorney General. They found 
that that lake was one or two hundred mules fur- 
ther off than was at first supposed, varying the 
amount of land by that much, and embracing in 
all, an excess of two millions of acres. The map 
which has been recently made out, properly Jo- 
locates this lake, which governs the Wisconsin 
boundary, and thus we have five millions of acres, 
according to the estimate made by the Corps of 
Topographical Engineers. 

I believe, Mr. President, that I have now stated 
the entire history of thisclaim. It consists of the 
fact that there was an official document made out 
under the inspection and by the advice of an offi- 
cer of the Government; that by that map the 
Indians were represented as owning 3,000,000 
acres; that in consequence of a mistake in one of 
their boundaries, we took, by treaties made in 
general terms, all their lands, and swept away 
from them about 2,000,000 acres more than they 
thought they were selling at thetime. This, there- 
fore, as it seems to me, constitutes a just and 
equitable claim on the Government in their behalf 
for this excess; and in placing it upon this princi- 
ple, and allowing for that excess, I have allowed 
at the same rate for this excess as the price would 
be per acre by paying for 3,000,000 acres the sum 
of $350,000. ‘That is the position of the matter, 
and the ground on which I place it. 

One word more, and [ have done. It was 
thought by my colleagues on the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, who investigated this claim, that the 
time had not arrived to do justice to these Indians; 
that the whole appropriation gras premature; and 


| that the fact that they had nofyet removed to their 


new home was sufficient to show that we ought 
not to settle the claim, or make the appropriation, 
until a home was provided for them. That state 
of affairs leads me to a precisely opposite conclu- 
sion from that to which the worthy chairman of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs was brought. I 
think that the allowance should be given for the 
very purpose of removing that difficulty. It is 
true that the country assigned to them is found to 
be inhospitable in climate; and worse than that, it 


| was in the neighborhood of their implacable ene- 


mies, with whom they would be exposed to be in 
an eternal state of warfare. They chose, there- 
fore, to remain upon the land which they had 
ceded, in the State of Wisconsin. Whether this 


countenanced and repelled that presumption, and | desire of theirs will be granted, it remains for the 
they were compelled to submit to the offer made || Legislature of Wisconsin todetermine. But how 
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isa country to be obtained for a home for them, 
and how are their removal and subsistence to be 
provided for except out of this appropriation which 
the other branch of Congress have been disposed 
to grant? 

This is what I provide for. My amendment 
provides for procuring them a home, and for their 
removal, and subsistence for twelve months. It 
provides that the balance shall not be paid until 
these contingencies are met; and it seems to me, 
that the amendment obviates all the difficulties to 
which the chairman of the Committee on Finance 
and the chairman of the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs have referred. It only provides for the pay- 
ment of the money when all these problems have 
been solved. 

As to the time when justice should be done, I 
think, as a general principle, it is true, that it | 
should be done as soon as we are satisfied that it 
is due, and that it ought to be performed at all. 
This is no old and stale claim revived from the 
musty archives of the Government, for the benefit 
of heartless agents, or to satisfy the cupidity of 
speculators; nor is it one of that class which has 
arisen from an attempt to overreach the Indians, 
and impose a hard bargain upon them. This is 
not an old claim, but one which has been closely 
followed up in different forms, from the first. Im- 
mediately after the treaty was ratified, the Indians 
sent delegates on here in order to correct it; but 
they were unsuccessful, as the chairman of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs has told us. They 
have never lost sight of the claim. When the 
claim first appeared, it was not for the justice of 
Congress, but against the whole effect of the trea- 
ty, which they alleged was a fraudulent one; but 
they were unable to substantiate the fraud by ev- 
idence. The subsequent claim has been placed 
on the ground of a palpable mistake, and on that 
ground I[ think that we ought to make the allow- 
ance. 

This is aclaim in which I have little interest, 
and with regard to which I have no feeling at all; 
and in expressing these views, I have only at- 
tempted to show what were the views of the 
friends of this claim in the other House. 1 leave 
it for other gentlemen to dispose of as they see fit. 

Mr. WALKER. I in part represent the State 
in which these Indians reside, and in which this 
money, if paid to the Indians, will probably be 
expended. It might be inferred, therefore, that I 
should be one of the most zealous friends of this 
item in the appropriation bill; but I entirely con- 
cur with the chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and with the chairman of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, in the sentiments they expressed. 
I think the item ought to be stricken out of the bill. 
That we acquired more lands from the Meno- 
monees by the treaty than was contemplated by 
this Government at the time, | have very little 
doubt; but | am not aware that in the negotiation 
with these Indians, or with any other of the tribes, 
we have been at all times particular to ascertain 
the precise number of acres, and then pav the 
Indians per acre for what they concede. We know 
that the lands purchased from the Indians, gen- 
erally, are in an unsurveyed district of country; 
and that to arrive at a lumping bargain it is usual 
to make an estimate of the quantity contained 
within the tract. In this case the estimate was 
too low, and there is an excess over the quantity 
supposed to have been purchased, thus entitling 
the Indians to some allowance. 

I concur with the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, and the chairman of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, in the opinion that this is not 
only an improper time to make this appropriation, 
but that the manner of this proposed appropri- 
ation is also eee 1 object to the appropri- 
ation being made at this time, and also to its be- 
ing made in gross; and it occurs to me, as it may 
have occurred to other Senators, that the lips of 
the chairman of the Committee on Finance have 
given utterance to one reason which ought to de- 
termine us against it,and that is: Some person 
has, at one plunge, at one grab, secured one third | 
of the whole amount which these Indians may 
get, either at this time or hereafter! And it seems 
to me that is not all; but that a member of one 
branch of the Government is also to pocket 
$30,000 out of this appropriation, if it should 

ass. That has been intimated to me, and I 
heeed it in such a manner that I think it may be 
fully proved. 


A Senator. To what branch of the Govern- 
ment does that person belong ? 

Mr. WALKER. To the legislative branch. 

That there is a secret, lurking desire to cast 
censure on the once commissioner, Mr. Medill, is 
to my mind self-evident. So long ago as 1842, 
when that centleman was in the House of Repre- 


sentatives, he had occasion to make a speech, in | 


which he visited a certain other person who has 
been high in authority in Wisconsin, with charges 
of the most flagrant crimes. That those charges 
have never, to this day, been answered is true. 
That they were well made | believe, and the com- 
munity believes, because they were not answered. 
I hat that individual, therefore, secretly treasured 
up in his heart the determination to have revenge, 
I] believe. The time has arrived. As soon as this 
treaty was made, there came forth charges of 
fraud against Mr. Medill, and they have been 
pressed zealously ever since. Although the pres- 
ent Commissioner states that there is no proof of 
fraud, this appropriation is sought for; and not 
only is there thus to be a triumph over Mr. Me- 
dill, but some of those who make the charges of 
villainy and avarice against him, are to pocket 
$30,000 out of the money of the Indians. 

W hat do you propose to accomplish for the In- 
dians by making this appropriation at this time? 
It is very evident that you are about to fill the 
pockets of others. But do you place in the hands 
of the Indians anything that will be available 
even as a temporarary benefit? Would not the 
grant of this money be an injury tothem? They 
are now living in the midst of the white pop- 
ulation; the Government formerly assigned to 
them a home, a distant one it is true, west of the 
Mississippi; they visited it, and found that it was 
a country where they would be starved to death, 
or where those who escaped starvation would be 
killed by the Sioux, by the Chippewas, or by the 
W innebagoes. 

They shrank back to Wisconsin, for starvation 
or death by the tomahawk were all that awaited 
them in that country, and they are now located in 
the midst of the whites; where the Maine liquor 
law does not extend, but where they can obtain as 
much liquor as they desire. If this appropriation 
shall be made, drunkenness, dissipation, and death 
will prevail among those unfortunate people, and 
what they do not spend in that way, they will be 
swindled out of; the money will be gone before 
they have proceed a mile from the place where it 
has been placed in their hands, or ted up in the 
corners of their blankets, 

Is this the way to treat these Indians? They 
are now in a country where they can exist, at least. 
Will you furnish them with this money which 
willdo them no good? You willnot only do them 
no good, but by giving it to them, you will inflict 
a positive injury. 

W hen the time comes for their removal—and | 
am sure that the Legislature of Wisconsin will 
not consent that they shall remain in that State— 
it will be proper for the Government of the United 
States to look at the condition of these Indians, and 
consider the treaty they made, and how hard that 
treaty is; and to consider the means of giving 
them a home, and of providing them temporarily 
with the means of subsistence, until they are able 
to provide for their own maintenance. Such a 
course would be statesmanlike, just, and honest; 
but how often is it, when you make a treaty with 
the Indians, that any claims they may have against 
the Government aresuppressed ? In all probability 
until some secret agent, the enemy of his country, 
and the enemy of the Indians alike, has dug it up 
and exposed it, and then, after he obtains an as- 
signment of the claim, we pay, not the Indians, 
but this agent for having extracted it from the 
Government. I am opposed to this course aito- 
gether, and I do hope and trust that the appropri- 
ation will be stricken out of the bill. 


I am equally opposed to the amendment offered | 


by the Senator from Arkansas, [Mr. Sesastian,] 
because, as I have already said, we do not know 
what to do with the Indians. Suppose you adopt 
the proposition of the Senator from Arkansas, 
what wil! you do with them? Does his proposi- 
tion suppose that the President shall explore and 
survey a country forthem? Notatall. Itis not 
an appropriation for any such purpose. 

Mr. SEBASTIAN. I think the Senator from 
Wisconsin misunderstands the object ofmy amend- 
ment. It does provide for and make the payment 
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of this allowance to the Indians, subject to the pro- 
curing of anew home for them, as well as to pay 
the expense of their removal, and the cost of their 
subsistence for twelve months afterwards. | em- 
braced these objects in my amendment, because I 
believe it was stipulated by the treaty of 1848, and 
is an ordinary stipulation, which is found in all 
our treaties with Indians which relate to their 
lands. It will be recollected that by the treaty of 
1848, we assigned to these Menomonee Indi wns a 
new territory west of the Mississippi, which they 
did not like; and now the choice with them is be- 
tween going to that territory or to some new coun- 
try, to be assigned to them by the Government of 
the United States, or their takine a pertion of the 
ceded territory; but in either case they must be- 
come a serious « harge to the United States. If the 
State of Wisconsin agrees to allow them to remain 
there, then I think it would not be r beyond 
the limits of justice to say that they onehtto have 
as much of their territory restored to them as was 
taken by this mistake, and for which 
not paid. But, in any case, the purchase of a new 
country, and the removal and subsistence of these 
Indians in that country for tweive months, 1s 
proposed by my amendment, is to be p ud for out 
of this surplus, and the balance is not to be paid 
to them until they have removed the ceded 
territory to such country as may be provided. 

In recard to the jtse if, I have adopted 
the provision in the original 
it shall be paid to them in such manner as 
the President of the United States may direct. 
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While | am up | will merely say to the Senator 
from Wisconsin, that if 
money as I have proposed does not suit 


such a disposition of the 
him—-if 
he fears it is to go into other channels than those 
that will benefit the Indian, you have only to 
adopt the expedient which has been twice resorted 
to by the Senate—the paternity ol which so justly 
belongs to the Senator from W isconsin—which is, 
that the money shal! be paid into the hands of the 
Indian himself, and to no other person. That is 
an amendment which I will not offer mvself, for 
| have some doubts as to whether it would work 
altogether weil; but if any other Senator chooses 
to offer it I will not make any opposition. I know 
it was agreed upon in the case of the $2,000,000 
which were paid to the Creeks, and also in the 
same amount which was paid to the Cherokees; 
and the plan has been repeatedly resorted to for 
the purpose of breaking down the influence of 
agents, and of uprooting that kind of influence by 
which many gentlemen suppose the proceedings 
of Congress have been and may be surrounded. 
I merely throw out these suggestions, which I 
think are a sufficient answer to what has been 
said by the Senator from Wisconsin in regard to 
agents, and the hands into which this money js to 
go, and the agencies—the corrupt agencies—by 
which these claims have sometimes been fished 
up. 
Mr. WALKER. The explanation of the Sen- 
ator does not obviate the difficulty to which I was 
alluding when I took my seat. Neither the Pres- 
ident nor any member of this Government knows 
what to do with this money. The Indians them- 
selves should be consulted as to where they will 
If they will not go to the home which has 
been provided for them, it is impossible to deter- 
mine at present where they will go. ‘They desire 
to remain temporarily in Wisconsin, and Wis- 
consin has consented that they may remain there 
for a short time, and be located in the northern 
part of the State, | believe; but it is utterly im- 
possible for them to remain there for a very long 
time. Settlers are now scattered over the whole 
of the ‘* Menomonee purchase.”’ At this very 
session we have granted preémption rights to the 
white people there, of whom there are now twenty 
thousand. As soon as the settlers advance, the 
Indians must go. Will the Senator tell me where 
he proposes to locate them, even with all this 
money which it is proposed to appropriate? No, 
sir. If he asks the Indians, can they take him 
where they will go? No,sir. Would he appro- 
priate this money before this Government or the 
Indians know what to do with it? It seems to me 
it is trifling to think of such athing. Whatis the 
amendment of the Senator? It is to pay, instead 
of the sum of $221,840, which the House have 
put in the bill, the sum of $600,000. 

Mr. SEBASTIAN. With the permission of 
the Senator from Wisconsin, I will state that 1 
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think his reckoning is entirely wrong. I made a 
calculation of the sum which it would be required 
to pay according to the conditions of my amend- 
ment, and the conclusion to which I came was, 
that it would make but a few thousand dollars 
more; not more than $4,000 or $5,000 more. I 
thought the amount was so small, that it would 
be better to take that sum than make an arbitrary 
allowance. My proposition is to pay them for the 
additional 2,000,000 acres atthe rate of eleven and 
a half cents an acre. The amount is easily deter- 
mined. 

Mr. WALKER. That is not what is argued, 
nor what I believe will be the effect of the amend- 
ment. If you give the same price which was paid 
for the land which has been purchased from the 
Indians, you will have to pay according to the 
rate which is demanded for the whole land, which 
is eighteen and nine tenths cents per acre. I have 
calculated the armount upon 5,000,000 acres 

Mr. BELL. it amounts to $400,000. 

Mr. WALK@R. I made my calculation on 
the supposition that we were to pay nineteen cents 
per acre for 5,000,000 acres, which amounts to 
$950,000; | then makea deduction of the sum paid 
under the treaty, which was $350,000, and that 
leaves the sum to be paid $600,000. The Senator 
from Arkansas proposes to pay only eleven and a 
half cents per acre. But besides that, it is sub- 
jecied to the manifest objection of the assignments 
which have been made of this claim, by the In- 
dians. 

Now, sir, when it is made, Jet it be ascertained 

where the Indians are to go, and let Congress ap- 
propriate 80 much money as is necessary to buy 
them a home, if a new home is to be provided. if 
we have land, they should be content if we give 
them land and charge them forit. Then what will 
be necessary to remove them, appropriate for that 
purpose, together with what will be necessary to 
urnish them with necessary blacksmithing, and 
to provide the means to keep them froin famine 
unul they can be established ina new home? How 
do you know whatto do withthem now? If you 
appropriate the money now, how do you know 
what will become of it? One third of it will go 
into the hands of agents, and then the rest will be 
drawn by—lI will not say whom. That is what 
will become of it; and who else is to have a ** fin- 
ver in the pie’? | do not know. But so long as it 
can be ascertained that it will be necessary to lo- 
cate them in their new home, just so long as the 
money new paid will support them they will pay 
it out till it is all gone, and none of it will benefit 
the poor Indians. The poor Indians? Why itis 
the cormorant agents who surround this Capitol 
who will get it, who give us more trouble than all 
the Indians would with arms in their hands! 

Sir, if you were to propose to appropriate ten 
millions, to be expended in Wisconsin among 
the citizens of my own State, [ should oppose it, 
if given upon this plan, when I know that the 
benefit is to redound to those who have done 
nothing but cheat the Indians. It is entirely use- 
less; it 18 worse than useless; it is injurious; and | 
hope the chairman of the Committee on Finance 
will succeed in his proposition to strike out the ap- 
propriati ) 

1 do not know to what extent my colleague 

oncurs with me. I should beglad to have his con- 

currence, and to hear his views upon this matter. 
But whatever those views may be, | am opposed to 
this appropriation. Lhope it may be stricken out, 
and that the rights of the Indians may be guarded; 
and whenever it is necessary that the patronage 
of the Government should be extended to them, it 
may be done. I hope that when we extend our 
hand to them, and say, ** Take the fish,’’ they 
may not find, when they seize upon it, that it is 
a stone. 

Mr. BELL. I believe the Senate are ready for 
the question. { merely wish to say, that in com- 
mon with the members of the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, | have looked a little into this claim, 
and T concur, in the main, in the views expressed 
by the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Hunter,] 
with regard to the policy of going back and over- 
hauling this treaty to discover whether strict and 
adequate justice was done to these Indians. Nev- 
ertheless, | see in the condition of the Menomo- 
nees something which will force itself on the sym- 
pathy, if not on the justice, of Congress, to in- 
duce Congress at some time to make an additional 
appropriation for their final settlement. 


Se 





I do not believe that if we were to make this ap- 
propriation, and if it could be the last appropri- 
ation that would be made for any of these consid- 


erations, we should lose anything; for | think that | 
| Congress will have to make an appropriation | 
ndians., | 


or a donation for the relief of these 
They are now in Wisconsin, but are not entitled 
toa foot of land which they can claim as their 
own. ‘They have been permitted by the Legisla- 
ture of the State and by the President of the 
United States, to remain where they are for the 
present; but that permission is merely temporary. 
n accordance with the terms of the treaty of 
1848, six hundred thousand acres of land were 


provided for them. They have explored that | 


country, and pronounced it to be unsuitable to 
them. For many reasons they declined going 
there, and the Government has not insisted that 
they should occupy the lands which were assigned 
to them. Aconsiderable difficulty will arise when 
ever you come to remove them, as to the place 
where they are to be located. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Watxer] 
has stated that the Legislature will never permit 
them to form a permanent residence within the 
limits of that State. I have heard it suggested, 
on the other hand, that they probably would be 
permitted to remain. If the Senator from Wis- 
consin is correct in his supposition, then it 1s a 
subject which should be looked to by the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. I would be glad 
if the Senator from Wisconsin would point outa 
district of country which weuld be suitable for the 
location of these Indians. 

Mr. WALKER. That is just where | despair, 
and where the Government ought to despair, and 
where the Senate must despair; and, therefore, | 
consider this appropriation useless forthe present. 
It should not be made until some place shall have 
been determined on. 

Mr. BELL. My opinion is that there will be 
great difficulty, unless the two Houses of Con- 
vress,and those who takean Interest in the north- 
western country, will agree thata portion of the 
territory which weacquired from the Sioux should 
be appropriated to these Menomonees. Unless 
we avree that they shall havea location in the 
southern portion of the Minnesota Territory, | 
know of no country suitable to their condition to 
which these Indians can be removed. I have 
thought a little on this subject. | have examined 
the map, and ruminated on the condition of that 
country generally. You cannot force them fur- 
ther west, because you will at once place them 
amongst powerful and hostile tribes; and unless 
vou mive them a location in the southern part of 
the ‘Territory of Minnesot l, | cannot see where 
they are to go. They will be without a home; 
the authorities of the State of Wisconsin will not 
allow them to remain, and yet I do think that 
every consideration of ordinary sympathy, and 
the necessity of giving protection and guardian- 
ship to these poor creatures, does call upon the 


State of Wisconsin, if they have a territory they | 


ean spare, to allow them to rest within their bor- 
ders. 

Mr. WALKER. I was not arguing a ques- 
tion of morals, or of what ought or what ought 
not to excite sympathy; but Il was speaking of the 
fact that Wisconsin has no country to which the 
whites will not advance, and hence it will be un- 
wise to give these Indians any portion of the 
country there for their permanent location. 

Mr. BELL. 
unwise, nor is it for me to say whut the State of 
Wisconsin will do, or what generosity or human- 
ity the people of that State will finally exhibit to- 
wards these Indians; but here is the dilemma— 
where are the Indians to go? They are two 
thousand, or two thousand five hundred in num- 
ber; they are partially civilized; they live neither 
by the chase nor by plunder, and if you drive 
them away, where will you send them to? You 
cannot send them among the wild men of the far 
West. It therefore becomes a seriou® question, 
and I hope the State of Wisconsin will assign 
them some portion of that country, so that they 
may remain in that territory. I know that the 
people of the State of Wisconsin are generous in 
their sympathies, and so, indeed, are the people 
of the United States everywhere—the people of 
the Northwest as well as the people of other por- 
tions of the Union. That, however, is a ques- 
tion which we cannot settle here. 


I do not know how it would be | 
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The Senator from Wisconsin has said, and per- 
haps properly, that we cannot settle the question 
of morality and sympathy here. No doubt the 
Senator thinks the people of his State will not do 
so, but I trust they will; for in their present con- 
dition these Indians must become a source of 
great annoyance to the inhabitants of Wiscon- 
sin. If that State would assign to them a hun- 
dred thousand acres, or fifty thousand acres, it 
would do not only an act of common humanity 
and generosity, but it would aid that part of the 
country generally in getting rid of a great diffi- 
culty. But this may be said to be aside from the 
question. , 

But whatever money you propose to give upon 
principles of generosity or liberality, or, if you 
please, on the ground of an injustice done through 
a mistake in the treaty of 1848, it should be re- 
served toa time when they and wecan know where 
they will go and have a permanent home. The 
paying of a small amount, to enable them to re- 
move to a portion of Wisconsin, would be only a 
temporary expedient, as the difficulties that now 
exist with regard to the settlements in the North- 
west will accumulate every year. It is a question 
which requires the careful consideration of the 
Government. I| foresee that. [ hope they will 
have a portion of the territory assigned them in 
Wisconsin. If the State of Wisconsin will con- 
sent to that, then it will be time for the Congress 
of the United States to step forward and show 
their generosity, or justice, if you please, by giv- 
ing further compensation for lands which we have 
acquired by the treaty of 1848. 

From the examination which I have given to 
this question, I see no ground for further compen- 
sation upon principles of strict justice. I should 
like to know from the Senator from Arkansas, 
[Mr. Sepastian,] where he obtains his evidence 
of a distinct definitive boundary of the Menomo- 
nee country. The treaty of 1848 cedes all the 
lands to which they had any clam. They never 
had any separate and distinct boundary to their 
lands, so far as | understand the history of that 
tribe. The treaty of 1831 specifies a boundary 
‘*claimed’’ by the Menomonee Indians, it is true. 

3ut what is the fact with regard to the claim made 
by these Indians? We have had to extinguish 
the title of the Sioux, the Chippewas, and the 
W innebagoes, te portions of this very Menomo- 
nee country. The claims of many other tribes 
have been extinguished to large portions of this 
very territory, by three or four distinct treaties. 
There never was a time when the Menomonees 
could claim a boundary free from the adverse 
claims of the Sioux, the Chippewas, or the Win- 
nebagoes, to certain parts of it. 

I do not mean to go into a detailed statenent of 
I admit that whether there is justice 
in the claim or not, we shall find ourselves in a 
situation in which we shall be compelled to make 
some further compensation to the Indians on some 
ground or other; but now is notthetime. I think 
this clause ought to be stricken out. 

Mr. CASS. I have listened to this discussion 
with a good deal of interest, with a view to make 
up my own mind in regard to it, and the conclu- 
sion to which I have come is this: | am clearly of 
opinion that something should be done for these 
Indians, but I am very much imdoubt as to what 
should be done. For myself, must say that I 
have not facts enough before me to enable me to 
come to an ultimate decision in that respect. 

The treaty between the United States and the 
Menomonees, by which the latter ceded their 
lands, provides that they should cede all theirlands 
to the United States, and the United States gives 
them another country containing six hundred 
thousand acres, in a territory which was ceded to 
the United States by the Chippewas. I do not 
know where it is; but I suppose north and west 
of Wisconsin. Does it extend to the wet, marshy 
country on Lake Superior? 

Mr. WALKER. I believe it is beyond the 
Mississippi, on the Crow-Wing river. 

Mr. CASS. It is said that there is not a suf- 
ficient quantity of good land within that boundary 
to support the Menomonees. That we do not 
know. The Menomonees were to remove to it 
within two years. 

Mr. HUNTER. I believe I can furnish the 
Senator from Michigan with the information he 
requires. Does he wish to know what we pro- 
pose to do with the tribe? 








1852. 
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Mr. CASS. I merely wished to know what 
the character of the country is. The treaty stip- 
ulation in regard to the removal of the Indians 
from Wisconsin is clear; it says that they may 
remain two years within the State, and even longer 
if the President gives no notice. E 

There is a singular provision in one article of 
the treaty; it is, that they may go and examine 
the country which was set apart for them, and yet 
by that very treaty they were not allowed to refuse 
to removethere. We cuarantied to them by treaty 
the possession of this territory which they decline 
to accept; but we should know something about 
the nature of that country, and whether it is capa- 
ble of supporting these Indians before we think of 
providing another country forthem. I would ask 
the Senator from Virgin.a whether this country is 
capable of supporting them ? 

Mr. HUNTER. I can answer the Senator 
from Michigan, if he will allow me. The coun- 
try is not suitable to the taste of these Indians. 
In all probability it is capable of supporting them; 
but one great difficulty is that it throws them into 
contiguity with powerful hostile tribes. The 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs told me that he 
thought he could make an arrangement with the 
last Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, but that 
he had failed; and that he hoped to succeed with 
the next Legislature in making an arrangement 
by which they might be located on the Wolf and 
Oconto rivers. | have an amendment which he 
recommended, proposing an appropriation of 
$25,000 for the purpose of removing them there 
temporarily. The necessity of removing them 
from their present home is, that the people of 
Wisconsin wish to put this land into market. 

Mr. CASS. Then, if | understand the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance, the difficulty 
is notin the nature of the country, but in its con- 
tiguity to hostile Indians. I know these Indians 
well. There is something curious in relation to 
their history. They have never sought to be en- 
gaged in any contest with hostile tribes surround- 
ing them. It is their boast that they have never 
killed a white man. They were never hostile 
to us. Although they have been living in con- 
tiguity with the Winnebagoes, and the Chippe- 
was, and the Sacs and Foxes, and other tribes 
ever since the French owned that country, l ven- 
ture the assertion, on my firm belief, that they never 
took a scalp. I have not the remotest idea that 
if you transfer them to a point west of the Mis- 
sissippi, to which the Sacs and Foxes are con- 
tiguous, one drop of blood will be shed in con- 
sequence. Twenty years ago, | descended the 
Mississippi river with a party of Chippewas who 
had been in a state of war with the Sioux. After 
going down the river some five hundred miles we 
approached the Sioux and Buffalo country, and 
they became alarmed. They landed and saw the 
foot-prints of the Sioux, and found some hiero- 
glyphical marks on the bark of a birch-tree, which 
had been put there to’ show that the Sioux had 
been there, describing the number of the parties, 
and what they had done, which was to them all 
as clear as daylight from these hieroglyphical 
marks. The flag of the United States was there, 
and I told them there was no danger. 

We went down the Mississippi as easily as we 
would now go down the Ohio. There was no 
danger, and my opinion is, that a small foree of 
the United States sent into that country with them 
would obviate all difficulty. But still would not 
force them to go there if the country is not suitable 
for them, for they are the best and most peaceable 
Indians that are to be found in any part of the 
country. They have subsisted very much upon 
the wild rice, and hence have been called the Wild- 
rice Indians. They gather iramense quantities of 
it in their canoes, in the fall, from the lakes, where 
it remains during the winter. And beneficent it is 
in nature, to give them this means of subsistence, 
which sows itseif, so that they are not even under 
the necessity of preserving grain for seed; for the 
Indians generally, will very often eat up their seed 

in when they have it, and they would eat up 
is if they could. 

There is one thing that I beg Senators to con- 
sider. We are parties, judges, and executioners 
in this case, and therefore it becomes us, in the 
position we occupy before the country and the 
world, to deal, not with strict justice as between 
white man and white man, but liberally and gen- 
erously. Let me tell you there is not a Menom- 
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onee, there is not an Indian from one end of the 
country to the other, that knows the difference be 
tween 1,000.000 of acres and 5,000,000; they have 
not the slightest conception of it. You undertake 
to bound any country by miles, and they know 
nothing at all about it; but all you can do is, to 
name certain places with which tt ey are acquaint- 
ed, and tell them that those places are the limits of 
which you speak, and they will understard you; 
but whether that country contains 1,000,000 or 
5,000,000 of acres, they have no conception. 
One thing with regard to Colonel Medill. 1 have 
not the slightest idea that he ever intended any 
fraud or the least wrong in the treaty that he made 
Probably there is more land thin was supposed 
Colonel Medill specified that 
have acertainsum. They estimated the land at 
so much, and he said he would give so much for it. 
The Indians could not know anythi e more about 
the transaction, if limited to a certain number of 
millions of acres, than if it had been in Chinese 
We had it our own way, and the signature of thess 
Indians made to the treaty 
clude them from having justice done than if they 
were blind that pomt. If we assumed that 
there were three millions of acres, and we agreed 


the Indians should 


snouid no more pre- 


on 


to pay so much per acre, and it turns out that there 
were four millions of acres, we are bound, upon 
every principle of justice, to make up the differ 

ence, and not say we bought three millions, so 
and so, and it turns out that there are four or five 
millions. Il repeat, that, upon every principle of 
justice, we should do Whatis! ght, whatever may 
have been the treaty. ; 

I have great doubts about the pr priety of 


pay- 
ing them $259,000 as proposed, either individual 


y 
or collectively. 1 do not believe that it would « 

them any good. I would much prefer that we 
should provide a country for them, in which they 
can live. They do not raise any large quanti \ 
of agricultural products; nor do they hunt. They 
are rather disposed to live on a few vegetables 
and the wild rice. The country they occupy 

not a hunting country, nor are they capa le 

hanging on to the chase like the Sioux; and I 
should wish to send them to suél a tract as would 


induce them to attend to agriculture; a country 
which they could improve, and such a coun 
should find for them in the Uni 
them fairly and in 
When the time comes, we should make up any 
difference to which they may be entitled, and give 
them every cent of it; but it would be 
to throw this money in the river tha 
to them now in rross. Provide for them a 
sum now; act justly with them; send some person 
to investigate the actual position of their aff 
or charge the 


y 


d State 2, a d 


' 
honorably possession ot it 


much bette: 


n to pay 


commanding officer, or the Gov- 


ernor of Minnesota to make an examination, and 
ascertain whether they are in the slightest danger 
from the interference of the Sioux, and if thers 


should be any danger, let the Government step 
them and the Sioux. I repeat that [ 
think it would be better to take this course, re- 
serving to ourselves such action as circumstancs 
may render necessary. 


Mr. SEBASTIAN. 


N 


In order that the amend- 


ment may be put in proper parliamentary shape, 


I have modified it so as to strike out the words 
** $221,840; the same to be paid in such sums, and 
* at such time, with the approbation of said nation, 
‘as the President may think most conducive to 
‘their prosperity and happiness,’’ and insert, in 
lieu of it, the following: 


For the excess of land actually added, over the quan- 
tity owned by them, as ascertained by the official opinion 
of the Attorney General, at the same rate as that paid for 
said territory, assuming the quantity as that fixed in said 
opinion, may be allowed in the discretion of the President: 
Provided, Tiiat the same shali be subject. after all necessary 
deductions, for expenses of procuring a new home, removal 
thereto, and subsistence for twelve months thereafter : 4nd 
provided further, That the balance shall not be paid until 
after such removal, and then in such manner as the Presi- 
dent may direct. 


So that the same clause may read: 


*¢ For additional compensation for the sale of their lands 


| in the State of Wisconsin, by the treaty of October 18th, 


1848, for the excess of land actually added, over the quantity 
owned by them, as a<certained by the official opinion of the 
Attorney General, at the same rate as that paid for enid 


| territory, assuming the quantity as that fixed in said opin- 


ion, may be allowed in the diseretion of the President: 
Provided, That the same shall be subject, after all necessary 
deductions, for expenses of procuring a new home, removal 
thereto, and subsistence for twelve months thereafter: 4nd 
provided further, That the balance shall not be paid until! 


BE. 
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after such removal, and then in such manner as the Prom 
aent may direct : 

Mr. HUNTER. This amendment, I think,is 
premature, and will hardly accomplish the object 
that was designed. [t certainly would throw these 
allowances of money into the hands of the agent, 
as itseems tome. But! propose, if the Senate 
should atrike out the provision in the bill, as ree- 
ommended by the Committee on Finance, to move 
to insert the tollowing provision: 


For expenses of their removal from their present location 


to the district of country e Wolf and Ocunte riv 
designated in the report Supernntendent Murray to the 
Commissioner of Indian Afftirs, dated September Muh, 18 


Sv OUD, 

his is an amendment drawn up at 
ted by the Commissioner 
ef Indian Affairs, and is designed to meet this state 
of things. 


the Indian 
departme nt, and s igges 
These lands are about to be offered for 
‘The whites will r the lndiar 


disturb them, and thus lead to colli: 


sale. goin amor s and 


n, whieh it 
The district of country h 


The In 


The Commissions 


is desirable to avoid. ere 


designated i elongs to the United States 


uians al 


willing to 70 to it, 
says there is a very great sympathy felt for them 
among the 


PPoees 


people of W isconsin, and he st ; 
' 


ne can wil 
those peo} le that the Indians shou 


be anrres¢ ible to 
ld 


from what learn, it 


be located in 


this way, and we can provide for them temporarily 


until it shall be ascertained to what other place it 
will be best to remove them. The Indians are 
dissatisfied with the country set apart for them ov 


the treaty of 1848 


to be able, when 


The Indian depariment hopes 


it shall have had time to look 


rround, to make some more su 


them: and this ts designed 


tat le | rovision for 


ior a temporary rest 
ing place, and for a permanent seitlement, if the 
Lecislature of Wisconsin shall agree to that 


it seems to me that it will be enough to do this 


We cannot know 


now. what it may be neces- 
sary to appropriate to obtain a permanent home 
for them, because we cannot know where it may 
be located. W henever that is ascertai ed, I shall 
e willing to vote not upon the idea of paying 


hem for their lands—what may be ne essury to 
| , me { 


secure to them a Suitable and proper home, one 
which they can enjoy—where they may live in 
peace and happiness; but where that may be we 
annot tell until the case is Investigated nul fur- 
ner eXamination iS mace into Lhe countries onen 
for Indian settlements and the peculiar wants of 
these people. ‘Therefore | think it will be better 
to strike out this appropriation and insert the 


by the ¢ 
sioner of Indian Affairs, and which I shall 


‘ornniis- 


off 


amendmen which 18 st rvested 
er of 
Senate will a the Committee on Fi- 


{ of 
ine yree witt 


nance in striking out ti 

Mr. CASS. I would ask the 
the country to which he proposes 
Indians? Is it in Wisconsin 

Mr. HUNTER. It is. 

Mr. CASS. I think there can be no difficulty 
in saying that the Legislature of Wisconsin, and 
of all of the northwestern States, wiil not consent 
d of Indians 
among them. They would not drive them away 
from lands which they now occupy; but I de ) 


Ss appropriauon 
t | 
Senator where is 


to remove 


‘ 
se 


to a permanent residence of any bar 


net. 
believe they would suffer any band of Indians 
settle permanently upon a new tract. 
Mr. HUNTER. This is not proposed as a 
permanent arrangement, unlesa the Legislature 


It is intended 

The Com 
missioner of Indian affairs tells me that he be 
lieves it to be the wis ; W iscon 


shall say that it is to be permanent. 
merely as a temporary arrangement 
; 
nor the neoole of 
sin to have them settle there. 


Mr. CASS. If 


"it Isto bea temporary ¢ 


rang 
ment | have ne objection. 

Mr. ATCHISON. Does the Senator propos: 
to locate them on the Fox river? 

Mr. HUNTER. No, sir, buton the Wolfand 
Oconto rivers, on territory which forms a part, I 
believe, of their cession. 

Mr. CASS. I would ask the Senator one other 


question. 1 did not hear the terms of his prop- 
osition; and what I wish to know is, whether it 
would allow provisions to ve issued to the Indians 
to supply their necessities 7 

Mr. HUNTER. The phrase which I use is 
“« For expensesof their removal.”” I suppose that 
$25,000 will be enough to provide for those ex- 
penses, including the issuing of provisions. It 
was my design to include provisions. 

Mr. CASS. It would be a very dangerous ex- 
periment to remove the Indians, and set them 
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down in the wilderness, without any provision 
for their support. ‘Therefore, I wish some pro- 
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is the motion to lay upon the table House bill 
No. 290, ** granting the right of way and making 


Vision made for them. I have my doubts as to | a grant of land to the State of Michigan, to aid 


whether the sum proposed to be appropriated by 
the Senator from Virginia, will be sufficient. 

Mr. SEBASTIAN. Mr. President, I rise for 
the purpose of asking the chairman of the Com- 


in the construction of the Oakland and Ottawa 
Railroad, commencing at the village of Pontiac, 
| in the county of Oakland, and terminating on the 
navigable waters of Lake Michigan, in the county 


mittee on /'inance—as there appears to be some | of Ottawa.”’ 


difference as to what the Commissioner on Indian 


Upon this motion the yeas and nays were or- 


Affairs has recommended—whether the amend- || dered. 


ment which he proposes now to submit, as he 
says upon the recommendation of the Commis- 
sioner on Indian Affairs, is in lieu of the appro- || 
priation which came from the House, and which 
was also recommended by the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs? ‘The very appropriation which 
we have been discussing was recommended by 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, who made a 
very elaborate report after a careful investigation 
of the subject. Now, here is another amendment 
not embraced in the original bill, proposed to be | 
offered by the Senator from Virginia; and I wish 
to know, whether it is supposed by the Commis- 
sioner that this temporary provision is to be in 
lieu, and to obviate the necessity of the provision 
which cume fram the House? 

Mr. HUNTER, The amendment was drawn 
up to meet the case of this appropriation being 
stricken out. I did not understand the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs as withdrawing his ori- 
ginal recommendation. But, if the Senate should 
strike out the provision appropriating $220,000, 
then he recommends that this other provision | 
should be made. And I certainly understood | 
that, if it was made, it would enable them to get 
along until next session very peaceably and com- 
fortably. 

‘The question being taken on the amendment 
of Mr. Sepastian, it was not agreed to. 

The amendment of the committee to strike out 
agreed to. 
kk. I now offer the following 


the clause was 

Mr. HUN’ 
amendment: 

For expenses of their removal, and provisions, from 
their preseat location to the district of country on the Wolf 
and Oconto rivers, designated inthe report of Superintend- 
ent Murray, to the Commissioner of Lndian Affairs, dated | 
September 39, 1851, $25,000 

Mr. WELLER. I think that amendment had 
better specify on its face that it is for the tempo- 
rary removal of the Indians; and I think also that 
it is proper that it should contain a provision 
making it dependent upon the Legislature of 
Wisconsin assenting to it. I do not think it is | 
proper that we should go intoany ofthe sovereign | 
States of this Union, and undertake to remove the 
Indians from one portion of the State to another 
without the consent of the local authorities. But 
as this amendment is now drawn up it might ad- 
mit the construction that we intended that the In- 
dians should reside there permanently. It would | 
be better to insert the amendment I have suggested 
for the purpose of rebutting that presumption. 

Mr. HUNTER. Lam perfectiy willing to in- | 
sert the word ‘* temporary;’’ but it cannot be ne- 
cessary to have the consent of the Legislature of 
Wisconsin to the temporary removal of the In- | 
dians. It is proposed to remove them to Govern- 
ment lands which have never been offered for sale. | 

Mr. WELLER. If the lands belong to the 
Government, | suppose there can be no doubt as | 
to the authority of the Federal Government to | 
place the Indians there. 

Mr. HUNTER. I modify the amendment by 
inserting the word ‘* temporary”’ before the word 
**removal.’’ The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MASON. Ie is the opinion of many Sen- 
ators, with whom | concur, that we should have 
an Executive session to-day. I therefore move to | 
postpone the further consideration of this subject || 
until to-morrow. The motion was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
Executive business; and after some time spent 
therein, the doors were reopened, and 

The Senate adjourned. 






HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, July 29, 1852. 


TOWN OF BELLEVIEW. 
Mr. CLARK. I should be gratified if the 


| House would allow me to take up a bill, the ob- 
| ject of which [ can state in one minute by the 


clock. The Government laid off several towns 
in the State of Iowa, amongst others Belleview, 
and reserved in each section a small strip of land 
from sale and occupation except as a common. 
The citizens of that town desire that that strip of 
land should be relinquished to them in order that 
they may control it for public purposes, for putting 
up warehouses for the storage of wheat and other 
products. There is but one section in the bill, 
and it can be read in one minute. 

Mr. HOUSTON. If it comes out of the morn- 
ine hour I do not eare. 

Mr. CLARK. I will not take more than a 
minute’s time. 

Mr. CABELL, of Florida. I wish to know if 
it will come out of the morning hour. If so, I 
object. 

Mr. CLARK. I desire that it shall not come 
out of the morning hour. 

Mr. CABELL. I have no objection, then. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I object to it. 

Mr. CLARK. It will not take one minute to 
read the bill. The people there are waiting, and 


| anxious for its passage, and I hope that the gen- 
tleman will withdraw his objection. It can be 


yassed while we are talking about it. 
Mr. HOUSTON. If the gentleman will include 
it in the morning hour I will not object. 
OAKLAND AND OTTAWA RAILROAD. 
The SPEAKER. The objection is not with- 
drawn, and the question now is upon laying bill 
No. 290 upon the table, upon which the yeas and 


| navs have been ordered. 


Mr. STUART. I move that there be a call of 


| the House. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The roll was then called, and 129 members 
answered to their names. 

On motion by Mr. STUART, all further pro- 


| ceedings under the call were then dispensed with. 
The SPEAKER. The question now recurs on | 


the motion to lay the bill upon the table, upon 
which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The question was then taken, and there were— 
yeas 63, nays 82; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Aiken, Allison, William Appleton, 
Bartlett, Beaie, John H. Boyd, Burrows, Caldwell, Caskie, 
Chastain, Cleveland, Daniel, Dawson, Dimmick, Dockery, 
Dunean, Dunham, Edmundson, Fowler, Thomas J. D. 
Fuller, Giddings, Goodenow, Hamilton, Isham G. Harris, 
Hascall, Hebard, Hibbard, Holladay, Horsford, John W. 
Howe, Hunter, Ingersoll, Andrew Johnson, George W. 
Jones, George G. King, Preston King, Kurtz, Letcher, 


| Mann, Martin, Mason, McMullin, MeNair, McQueen, 


Millson, Morehead, Murphy, Newton, Perkins, Robbins, 
Robie, Ross, Savage, Schermerhorn, Origen 8S. Seymour, 
Skelton, Stratton, Tuck, Venable, Walbridge, Wallace, 
and Wildrick—63. 

NAYS — Messrs. Abercrombie, Willis Allen, Barrere, 
Beli, Bragg, Brenton, Brooks, George H. Brown, Busby, 





E. Carrington Cabell, Lewis D. Campbell, Thompson 


Campbell, Chandler, Clark, Clingman, Cobb, Conger, Dis- 
ney, Doty, Durkee, Eastman, Edgerton, Evans, Ficklin, 
Fitch. Florence, Freeman, Goodrich, Green, Grey, Har- 
per, Sampson W. Harris, Haven, Hendricks, Henn, 
Houston, Howard, James Johnson, John Johnson, Robert 
W. Johnson, Kuhns, Landry, Lockhari, Mace, Miller, 
Molony, Join Moore, Nabers, Olds, Orr, Samuel W. Par- 
ker, Penn, Penniman, Phelps, Polk, Porter, Price, Ran- 


toul, Richardson, Robinson, Sackett, Schoolcraft, Scurry, | 


D. L. Seymour, Smith, Stanly, Benjamin Stanton, Richard 
H. Stanton, Abraham P. Stephens, St. Martin, Strother, 
Stuart, Thurston, Townshend,’ Walsh, Ward, Watkins, 
Welch, Addison White, Alexander White, Wilcox, and 
Williams—2. 

So the House refused to lay the bill upon the 
table. 

Mr. STUART. The question, as I under- 
stand, is now upon the engrossment of the bill. 

TheSPEAKER. TheClerk informs the Chair 





The House metat eleven o’clock,a.m. Prayer 
by the Rev. Lirrteron F. Morean. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

The SPEAKER! The business first in order 


that the previous question was demanded. 

Mr. STUART. It was demanded, but not sec- 
onded. I made the motion for the previous ques- 
tion. 


Mr. CLINGMAN. I appeal to the gentleman 


July 29, 


before he moves the previous question, to allow 
me to offer an amendment. I desire that it should 
be read. 1 will then vote for the previous ques- 
tion, and for the bill, if my amendment be adopt- 
ed. The amendment is very short, and I hope 
that the gentleman may consent. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. I ask the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Stuart] to yield me 
the floor to offer an amendment. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I hope that both amend- 
ments will be allowed to be offered. Let the 
amendment of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Jounson] come in first, and mine follow. 

Mr. STUART. I propose to withdraw the de- 
mand for the previous question, and I yield the 
floor to the gentleman from Arkansas (Mr. Joun- 
SON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I submit the amendment 
which I asked leave to offer. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. [ask the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Jounson] to allow my amend- 
ment to be added at the end of his amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I[ will ask for the reading of 
my amendment, and I will say also to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, [Mr. Cirveman,] that 
| have no objection to the reading of his amend- 
ment, if he desires it, but I cannot consent to its 
being offered. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I hope that my amend- 
ment may be admitted. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Ihave the floor and I shall 
be compelled to occupy it, as | have some remarks 
to make. I regret to refuse anything to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, but when I shall 
have expressed some views upon the propriety of 
the amendment which I have submitted, I shall 


| be compelled to call the previous question. 


Mr. CLINGMAN. Will the gentleman hear 
my amendment? It is a very short one—but a 
single sentence. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I will permit the gentleman 
to make a motion in reference to the reading of 
his amendment, if | am at liberty to do so. 

The SPEAKER. The amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Jounson] will be first 
read. 

The amendment was then read by the Clerk, as 
follows: 


Sec. —. And be it further enacted, That to aid in the 
construction of the railroads hereinafter mentioned, there 
shall be, and hereby is, granted to the respective States here- 
inafter named, for the aforenamed purposes, and no other 
whatsoever, every alternate section of land designated by 
odd numbers for six sections in width on each side of said 
roads; but in case it shall appear that the United States 
have, when the lines or routes of the said roads are defi- 
nitely fixed by the authorities aforesaid, sold any part of 
any section hereby granted, or that the right of preémption 
has attached to the same, then it shall be lawful for any 
agent or agents, to be appointed by the Governors of said 
States, respectively, to select from the lands of the United 
States most contiguous to the tier of sections above speci- 

| fied, so much land in alternate sections, or parts of sec- 
tions, as shall be equal to such lands as the United States 
have sold, or to which the right of preémption has attached 
| as aforesaid, which lands, being equal in quantity to one 
half of six sections in width on each side of said roads, the 
States aforesaid, respectively, shall have and hold to and 
keep for the use and purposes aforesaid, and for no other 
purposes. And the sections and parts of sections of land 
| which, by such grant, shall remain to the United States 
within six miles on each side of said roads, shall not be sold 
for less than double the minimum price of the public lands 
| when sold. And that allthe rights, privileges, and liabilities 
herein conferred on the State of Michigan in the provisions 
of this act, in relation to the use by the United States of the 
said railroads for the transporting the property, troops, 
and mails of the United States, the time for completing the 
| said roads, and the modes of applying the avails of the 
publie lands for the construction of the roads, shall be and 
hereby are adopted in relation to all the States and rail- 
roads, respectively, hereinafter named, in as full and ample 
manner as though specially enacted in relation to each of 
| the same, to wit: 

To the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, fora railroad 
from Toledo, in Ohio, by Fort Wayne, Logansport, and 
Lafayette in Indiana, and by Peoria in Illinois, to Bur- 
lington; from Belpré, by Chillicothe, Hillsborough, Cincin- 
nati, and Vincennes, to St. Louis; and to the States of In- 
diana and Illinois, for the railroad from New Albany by 
Mount Carmel, to Alton in Illinois. 

To the States of Indiana and Illinois, for a railroad from 
Lafayette, in Indiana, by Middleport, in [linois, to La 
Salle county ; also, for a railroad from St. Charles, on the 
| Missouri river, by Alton, to Terre Haute, on the Wabash 
| river, with a branch from Springfield, by Bloomington, to 
| Chicago; and to the State of Indiana, to aid in the con- 
struction of the railroad leading from Cincinnati, Ohio, by 
Richmond, New Castle, and Logansport, in Indiana, to 
| Chicago, in Illinois. 

To the States of Missouri and Arkansas, for a railroad 
from a point on the Mississippi river opposite Cairo, by 
Little Rock, to a point on the Texan boundary, in Arkansas, 
|| with branches from Little Rock to Fort Smith, and toa 
|) point on the Mississippi river, to be designated by the 
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Legisiature of the State of Arkansas. Also, fora railroad 


from Fort Leavenworth to the Merrimack river, within the 
county of Franklin; and from the mouth of the Onio river 
to the Iron Mountain, in Missouri; and from Washington 
in Arkansas, to Gaines’s Landing. 

To the States of Louisiana, Alabama, and Mississippi, fora 
railroad from New Orleans, by the way of Jackson and Can 
ton, in Mississippi, thence to conneet, by the nearest and 
best route that may be selected, with the proposed Nashville 
aud New Orleans railroad; also, from New Orleans, by 
Opelousas, to the Texas line; and also from a point oppo 
site to Vicksburg, on Lake Providence, to Shreveport, and 
thence to the boundary of Texas. 

To the States of Mississippi and Alabama, for a railroad 
from Brandon, in Mississippi, to Montgomery, in Alabama; 
also, for the Memphis and Charleston railroad. 

To the State of Florida, for a raijroad and branches from 
a point near the Atlantic ocean, in Florida, across the said 
State, to a certain other point or points on the Galf of Mex 
ico, in said State—the said points and the routes of the said 
road and branches to be designated by the authority of the 
said State. And also, to the States of Florida and Ala 
bama, for a railroad from a point on Pensacola Bay, in 
Florida, by Montgomery, to Taladega, in Alabama, with 
branches from said road, to the waters of Mobile Bay or 
Tensaw river, and to a pointon the Chattahoochee river— 
the route of said road and branches to be designated by the 
autherities of said States, respectively. 

To the State of Alabama, for the Alabama and Tennes- 
see river railroad, leading from Selma to the Tennessee 
river, at or near Guuter’s Landing ; also, tor the Winchester 
and ‘lennessee river railroad, leading trom Winchester to 
the Tennessee river, at or near Deposite, in the State of Ala 
bama; and also, for the Girard railroad, leading from Gi 
rard in Alabama, to the waters of Mobile Bay. 

‘To the State of Wisconsin, for a railroad trom Chicago, 
Illinois, by Woodstock, Janesville, and Fond du Lac, to 
Lake Superior; and also, for the La Crosse and Milwaukie 
railroad, leading {rom Milwaukie, by La Crosse, on the Mis- 
sissippi river, to the Falls of St. Anthony; and also, for the 
Manitouwoec and Mississippi river railroad, leading from 
Manitouwoe, on Lake Michigan, by Stevens’s Point, to the 
Fails of the St. Croix, and thence to the Mississippi river, 
in the J'erritory of Minnesota, with a branch to Fond du 
Lac of Lake Superior ; and also, from Manitouwoc, by the 
cities of Milwaukie, Racine, and Kenozina, to Chicago. 

To the State of lowa, for railroads from Dubuque to 
Keokuck, and from Davenport, Dubuque, and Burlington, 
on the Mississippi river, upon the best and most direct 
routes to the Missouri river—the points of termination to 
be selected by the Legislature of the State of Iowa. 

To the State of Michigan, for a railroad from Zilwaukie, 
on Saginaw river, by the head of Grand Traverse Bay, to 
a point opposite Mackinaw, on the Straits; and from Port 
Hluron, on the river St. Clair, across the Peninsula of Mich- 
igan, to Lake Michigan. 

‘To the State of California, for a railroad from San Fran 
cisco to San Jose. 

To the State of Missouri, for a railroad from Palmyra to 
a point on the Mississippi river, opposite Quincy, Illinois. 

And the routes of ihe said roads and branches shall be 
on the most direct and feasible lines between the places 
named for their commencement and termination ; and in 
all cases where the said routes, or either of them, are not 
now located and determined, the proper authority of each 
State, respectively, through which said roads, or parts 
thereof, run, or to which the preceding grants are made, 
shall determine the same. And all mineral lands, except- 
ing those subject by law to private entry, are hereby ex- 


pressly reserved to the United States from the lands hereby | 


granted. 


Mr. CLINGMAN. 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I cannot consent to allow 
the amendment of my friend from North Carolina 
[Mr. Criineman] to be offered. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I ask the gentleman to 
allow it to be read. 

Mr. LETCHER. I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. lLask permission to read 
the amendment myself. It is very short. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I must decline it. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I hope, then, that the pre- 
vious question will not be seconded. 

Mr. LETCHER. I desire to know whether 
the amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
Arkansas (Mr. Jonnson] is in order? If I under- 
stand it, these very propositions which are em- 
braced in this omnibus, have been passed upon 
by the House at a former period of the session. 
Sdiny of them, if not most of them, have been in 
separate bills. The point of order I raise is this: 
that the House has decided upon these separate 
bills and refused to pass them, and it is not in or- 
der to embrace them in this omnibus, and present 
them as an amendment to the bill now before the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the 
point of order raised by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Letcner.] The amendment is not 
in and of itself any of the bills that have been or 
are before this body, and therefore is not out of 
order upon that ground. 

Mr. SKELTON. | rise to a question of order, 
and it is this: that it is not in order to ingraft a 
general bill upon a special case; and the proposi- 
tion of the gentleman from Arkansas being a bill 
general in its character, is not germane to the ori- 


1 now offer my amend- 
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ginal bill, which provides for a special object. 
They have no connection whatever. 

The SPEAKER, The original bill proposes 
to grant certain benefits to the State of Michigan; 
the amendment proposes to grant precisely similar 
benefits to other States. Whilst the Chair is not 
very clear that the policy is good, or that the ob- 
jection might not originally be at least plausible, 
still in conformity with the decisions which the 
present occupant of the chair has made, and with 
decisions made by others before him, the Chair 
overrules the point of order raised by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. SKELTON. From that decision of the 
Chair I appeal; and I ask for the yeas and nays 
upon the appeal. ' 

Mr. RICHARDSON. 
peal upon the table. 

Mr. FULLER, of Maine. 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TUCK. I call for the reading of the 55th 
rule. 

The Clerk read the rule, as follows: 

*©55. No m on a subject different 
from that under consideration shal! be admitted under color 
of amendment. No bill or resolution shall at any time be 
amended by annexing thereto, or incorporating therewith, 
any other bill or resolution pending before the House.” 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I ask that the de- 
cision of this House, made upon the Ist day of 
April, 1850, may be read. ? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I object. 

Mr. ORR. Is this matter debatable? Has not 
a motion been made to lay the appeal upon the 
table? 

The SPEAKER. It has. 

Mr. ORR. Then 1 object to any discussion. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Gentlemen do not 
want light. 

The SPEAKER. All debate is out of order. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I take it to be in order at 
this stage, to move to lay the whole subject on the 
table; and | make that motion. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. That motion is not in 
order pending the question on the appeal. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. There is a 
question of order before the House which must 
first be decided. 

The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina would control the whole 
matter. The decision of the Chair will be in- 
effectual certainly, if the House decides that the 
whole subject shall lie upon the table. Both are 
privileged questions; but the motion of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina covers the whole 
ground, and, in the opinion of the Chair, is in 
order. 

Mr. STUART. If this decision be right, it 
would be out of the power of the House—| Loud 
cries of **Order!’’] If a motion is now in order 
to lay the whole subject upon the table, I ask the 
Chair if a question of order on an appeal could 
ever be determined by the House? 

The SPEAKER. Nor would there be any ne- 
cessity that it should be determined. 

Mr. FOWLER. | call for the yeas and nays 
upon the motion of the gentleman from North 
Carolina, [Mr. Cumveman. } 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was then taken upon Mr. Ciine- 
MAN’s motion, and it was decided in the affirma- 
tive—yeas 104, nays 62; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Aiken, Allison, John Appleton, William 
Appleton, Ashe, Babcock, Bartlett, Beale, Bell, Bibighaus, 
Bocock, Bowie, John H. Boyd, Brooks, Burrows, Busby, 
Joseph Cable, Caldwell, Caskie, Chapman, Chastain, 
Cleveland, Clingman, Curtis, Daniel, George T. Davis, 
Dawson, Dean, Dimmick, Disney, Dockery, Duncan, Dun 
ham, Edmundson, Floyd, Fowler, Thomas J. D. Futler, 
Gaylord, Gentry, Giddings, Gillmore, Goodenow, Goodrich, 
Grey, Hamilton, Isham G. Harris, Hascall, Hebard, Hen- 
dricks, Hibbard, Hillyer, Holladay, Horsford, John W. 
Howe, Thomas M. Howe, Thomas Y. How, Hunter, In- 
gersoill, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, George G. 
King, Preston King, Kubns, Kurtz, Letcher, Mann, Martin, 
Mason, McMullin, McNair, McQueen, Meade, Millson 
Morehead, Murphy, Murray, Newton, Outlaw, Perkins, 
Polk, Robbins, Robie, Robinson, Ross, Savage, Schoon- 
maker, Scudder, Origen S. Seymour, Skelton, Smart, 
Stone, Stratton, Stuart, Sutherland, Thurston, Townshend, 
Tuck, Venable, Walbridge, Wallace, Ward, Watkins, Ad- 
dison White, and Wildrick—104. 

NAYS—Messrs. Abercrombie, Willis Allen, Barrere, 
Bissell, Bragg, Brenton, Briggs,George H. Brown, E. Car 
rington Cabell, Lewis D. Campbell, Thompson Campbell, 
Chandler, Clark, Cobb, Conger, Doty, Durkee, Eastman, 
Edgerton, Ficklin, Fitch, Florence, Freeman, Sampson 
W. Harris, Haws, Henn, Houston, Howard, James John- 
son, John Johnson, Robert W. Johnson, Landry, Lock- 


I move to lay the ap- 


Upon that motion 


motion or propositi 
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hart, Mace, Miller. Molony, John Moore. Nabers, Ohdis, 
Orr, Samuel W. Parker, Penn, Peaniman, Phelps, Porter, 
Rantoul, Richardson, Sackett, Scurry, Smith, Staniy, Bea 
jamin Stanton, Richard H. Stanten, Abraham P. Stephens, 
St. Martin, Strother, Walsh, Welch, Alexander White, 
Wilcox, Williams, and Yates—é62. 


So it was ordered that the whole subject lie apon 
the table. 

Great noise and confusion prevailed in the Hall. 

Mr. STUART. I move to reconsider the vote 
just taken, and I also move that the rules be sus- 


pended, and that the House resolve itself into the 


Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

[Loud cries of ** Order!’ 

Mr. CLEV ELAND. l move to lay the motion 
to reconsider upon the table, and upon that motion 
I demand the yeas and nays 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. I move that the 
rules be suspended, and that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole on the atate 
of the Union. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. 
of order. 


l rise to a question 


Mr. STUART. I have a question of order 
which I desire to submit to the Chair 
Mr. JONES. My question of order 3s, that 


this bill having once been laid upon the table, and 
that vote reconsidered, it is not in order to move 
a reconsideration of it again 

Mr. CLINGMAN. 
been amended. 

Mr. JONES. The mistaken. 


There has been no amendment or alteration of the 


bill. 
Mr. CLINGMAN. An amendment has been 
moved, which changes the position of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. The question of order raised 


by the gentleman from 


[tis a different bill; it has 


gentleman is 


lennessee will be decided 
when the bill comes up again. The motien of the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Jounson) 
pending, that the rules be suspended, and that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of 
Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. STUART. Il have a question of order 
which ts in advance of all these, if | can get the 
ear of the Chair to state it. | 
reconsider the vote, and I also moved that 
rules be suspended, and that the Hlouse resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair holds that that is 
the question which must first be put. 

Mr. STUART. Yes, sir; but I had a right 
to submit those two motions, and I submitted 
them before the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
CLEVELAND] moved to lay the motion to reconsider 
upon the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that 
that is the history of the matter. It had escaped 
the attention of the Chair. 

Mr. STUART. I say that I have a right to 
have my motion submitted. 

The SPEAKER. Certainly, but the right of 
the rentieman from Connecticut to move to lay 
the motion to reconsider upon the table is very 
clear. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The gentleman from Con- 
necticut never was recognized. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Yes, sir, I was. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The gentleman was not rec- 
ognized by the Chair. 

{Loud cries of ** Order !”’ 
confusion. | 

The SPEAKER. 


the question. 


is now 


the 


made a motion to 


the 


‘* Order!’ and great 


The Chair will again state 
A motion was made by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Srvart] that the rules 
be suspended, and that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union before the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. Crevetanp] moved to lay the motion to re- 
consider upon the table. The Chair states, how- 
ever, that when this subject is reached again, the 
gentleman from Connecucut will have a nght to 
make the motion. 

Mr. JON ES, of Tennes see. I desire to submit 
a question of order to the Chair. I know iti the 
custom here for gentlemen to move the reconsid- 
eration of a vote, and to make another motion to 
lay that upon the table, those motions both rela- 
ting to the same subject; but the question | wish 
the Chair to decide, if this is the proper time, is, 
whether a gentleman can make a motion to reeen- 
sider, and then make a motion on an entirely dif- 
ferent subject before the first motion is submitted 


| to the House or decided? 
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The SPEAKER. Being both privileged mo- 
tions, the Chair thinks that it is in order under the 
practice of the House. 

Mr. JONES. Ido not believe there is such a 
ease upon the records of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks there are 

ery many tn the practice of the body. 

Mr. KING, of New York. I ask what has 
become of the first question of order raised by the 
gentleman from Tennessee? [Mr. Jones 

The SPEAKER. ‘That question will be decided 
when the motion to reconsider again comes up. 

Mr. KING. Then the 


has not been entertained. 


motion to reconsider 
It has only been pre 
sented, and the question of order upon it is‘ pend 
The SPEAKER. It is presented, and 
order will be decided when the subject comes 
upagain. 

‘Mr. HOUSTON. I 
motion of the 
STUART. | 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. For the pur 
pose of acting understandingly on this subject, I 
When a 


motion is m ide tore ‘onside r, the House may con- 


the point 
of 


ask fora vote upon the 
gentleman from Michigan, [Mr. 


wish to puta question to the Chair. 


sent to pass over that motion and go to something 
else; but the House has notconsented to enter the 
motion to reconsider made by the gentleman from 
Michigan, and it is still before the House. It 
a privileged motion, and any member has a right 
to call it up for action at any time. But it has 

yet passed from under the consideration of the 


IS 


ot 
House, and how, then, can the gentleman make 
inother motion upon a separate and distinct sab- 
rect 

The SPEAKER. The Chair decides that the 
Michigan has a right to move to 
reconsider, and his right is also to to 


suspend the rules to go into the 


rentleman from 
clear move 
Committee of the 
W hole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. STUART. The morning 
pired w { made my motion. 

The SPEAKER. Itis for the House to deter- 
mine whether thev will agree to the moti of the 
rentieman fram Michigan. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. If the House refuses now 
to go into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, will 
first business? 

The SPEAKER. It will; and the question of 
order raised by the gentleman from Tennessee will 
then be decided, 


had ex- 


1 
nour 


nen 


not this subject come up as the 


‘Lhe Chair does not see that the 
rights of eny gentleman are compromised. 
Mr. STUART. 


ro over 


‘The motion to reconsider must 
until the morning hour to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. That istrue. [t will have 
to go over to the morning hour, belonging, as it 
does, to the morning hour. 

Mr. JONES, of ' desire 


yund one interrogatory to the Chair. 


Tennessee. I to pro- 
\ The ven- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. Stuart] submitted 
the motion to reconsider, and then moved 
of the Whole on the state of 
Could he then have called the previ- 
ous question on it, and then have moved that the 


House adjourn, bef 


to go 


into the Committee 


the Union. 


re taking his seat, or 
recognized by the Chair on any one of those mo- 


being 


Lions 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee appeal from the decision of the Chair? 
if gentleman appeals, the Chair will reply, 
ind give a great many examples within his recol- 
lection. 


ir. 


\ 
decision of the : 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. 


ing of 


FULLER, of Maine. I appeal from the 


(chau 
I ask for the read- 
the 56th rule. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. 
The SPEAKER. 
Vir. HOUSTON. 


shair, 1f it is 


I object. 
Debate is in order. 
] desire to ask a question of 
The Chair 
has decided thet the motion to reconsider belongs 
to the morning hour, and I desire to know if any 
member has not a right to insist upon a vote on 
the motion to go into the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union? 

The SPEAKER. 
apout it, 

Mr. HOUSTON. Then I insist upon a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair begs leave to 
make a single remark in explanation. Suppose 
the House determines that the gentleman from 
Michigan {Mr. Srvarr] had not a right, at the | 


he ¢ in order to do so. 


There can be no question || 
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time, to make the motion to go into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and the 
gentleman from Tennessee {Mr. Jones] insists 
upon the voteon the motion to reconsider—which 
it would be his right to do, unless it was super- 
seded by another question privileged in its char- 
acter—and that is the precise quesiion or proposi- 
tion made by the gentleman from Michigan—the 
only thing that could be effected by the gentleman 
from Tennessee would be to put the gentleman 
from Michigan down, and to put the gentleman 
from Alabama, (Mr. Hovuston,} or some other 
gentleman up, to make a privileged motion that 
would take the House from the proposition which 
he seems desirous to get at. That is 
history of the matter. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I hope the gentleman 
from Maine (Mr. Fcriier] will withdraw his ap- 
peal. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. 


tion of 


the whole 


[ call 
the Chair to the 56th rule. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Is debate in order now, or is 
it proper to have a vote upon the motion to go into 
Committee of the Whole on the 


the atten- 


the state of 
Union? 

I'he SPEAKER. An appeal has been taken 
from the decision of the Chair, and that appeal is 
debatable. 

Mr. HOUSTON. he appeal debatable now? 
[ understood the Chair to decide that it belonged 
to the morning hour. 

Mr. JONES. I ask the gentleman from Maine 
to withdraw his appeal from the decision of the 
Chair. 

Mr. FULLER. I will withdraw the appeal. 

Mr. JONES. Now, admitting that the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Stuart] had the right 
to make both motions without taking his seat, I 
submit that the motion to reconsider takes prece- 


Is t 


dence of the motion to go into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. The 56th rule 
expr y provides that— 


“When a motion has been once made and carried in the 
affirmative or negative, it shall be in order for any member 
ol the majority to move for the reconsideration thereof, on 
the same or the succeeding day; and such motions shall 
take precedence of all other questions, except the motion 
tv adjoura.”’ 

Mr. STUART. But in this case one motion is 
in the morning hour, and the other is not. That 
makes a distinction. 

Mr. JONES. That makes no difference. A 
reconsideration is moved. The rule provides that 
a motion to reconsider shall take precedence of all 
other motions, except a motion to adjourn; and 
therefore the motion to reconsider submitted by 
the gentleman from Michigan must take prece- 
dence of the motion to go into Committee of the 
W hole on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Wili the gentleman from 
Tennessee answer the Chair one question ? 

Mr. JONES. I will, if I can. 

The SPHKAKER. The Chair thinks the gen- 
tleman will find trouble to answer it satisfactorily 
to himself. 

This appeal, and everything connected with it, 
belongs to the morning hour, and must go over to 
the morning hour. If the motion to reconsider be 
made, the whole debate uponthat motion must be 
confined to the morning hour; and if any gentle- 
man rises in his place and moves to go to the con- 
sideration of any other business, it is in order, 
notwithstanding the motion to reconsider is one of 
a privileged character. Does not the gentleman 
from ‘Tennessee agree that this statement is cor- 
rect? 

Mr. JONES. I think it is not exactly correct, 
because the 56th rule provides that a motion to 
reconsider shall take precedence of all others, ex- 
cept the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. If the Chair 
and the House will allow me, I think I can save 
some trouble in regard to this matter by makinga 
simple statement to the Fiouse. It is evident that 
the whole difficulty upon this subject has arisen 
out of the hostility which has been excited on ac- 
count of the omnibus bill presented by myself this 
morning. I willnowstatetothe HousethatI am sat- | 
isfied entirely by the vote of 100 to 60 upon this om- 
nibus bill, indicating the feeling of the House in re- 
gard to that bill this morning. I do not desire to 
embarrass the proposition of the gentleman from 
Michigan, [Mr. Stuarr;] and I will say that, after 
the immense majority against that omnibus bill |! 
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this morning, I am satisfied that the proposition 
cannot prevail; and when the proper time arrives, 
| pledge myself to withdraw it’ 1 look upon it as 
killed by that vote. 

Mr. HAMILTON. There will be objection to 
withdrawing that amendment. 

The SPEAKER Does the Chair understand 
the appeal from the decision of the Chair to be 
withdrawn ? 

Mr. FULLER. I will withdraw the appeal. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has the right 
to withdraw his appeal. , 

Mr. HARRIS, of Tennessee. If the House 
refuse to go into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, will the motion to reconsider the 
vote by which this bill was laid upon the table, be 
the first business in order ? 

The SPEAKER. It will be first in order in 
the morning hour only. 

Mr. HARRIS. But the motion to reconsider, 
being a privileged motion, is it not competent to 
call it up atany time? [sit not in order to call it 
up immediately ? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair decides that it 
can only be called up as a privileged motion, con- 
nected with and asa part of the business of the 
morning hour. 

Mr. HARRIS. I think, according tothe 56th 
rule, it may be called up at any time. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. CARTTER. I call fora vote upon the 
motion to go into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union; we have wasted time enough 
uselessly in the discussion of this question. 

The SPEAKER. No debate upon this ques- 
tion is in order. 

The House was divided upon the motion to go 
into the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, and there were—ayes 78, noes 71. 

Mr. FOWLER demanded tellers, which were 
ordered; and Messrs. Harris, of Tennessee, and 
CLINGMAN were appointed. 

The question was again taken, and decided in 
the negative—ayes 71, noes 86. 

So the House refused to zo into the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. 


REPORT ON PRINTING. 
Mr. STANTON, of Kentucky. I ask if the 


first business in order is not now the consider- 
ation of the report of the Committee on Printing 

Mr. HARRIS, of Tennessee. I rise to a priv- 
ileged question. I move now to take up the mo- 
tion to reconsider the vote by which this land bill 
was laid upon the table. 

Mr. STANTON. [I ask the Chair to answer 
my inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Stanron] moves to call up the report 
of the Committee on Printing, the consideration 
of which was postponed till to-day. 

Mr. SKELTON. I move to lay the motion 
upon the table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New 
Jersey cannot make that motion, because the mo- 
tion to reconsider is not before the House. The 
Chair decides that both these motions are dis- 
tinctly privileged motions by the rules of the 
House. He decided some minutes since that the 
motion to go into the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union was also a privileged ques- 
tion, which would take precedence of a motion to 
reconsider a vote, which is in itself a privileged 
question by the rules; and the rules declare that 
it shail be put if any gentleman desires it, to the 
exclusion of all other motions. Yet the rules are 
as positive and distinct that it is in order at any 
time for the Committee on Printing to report. The 
power of that committee to report at any time is 
perfectly clear; and in the opinion of the Chair, that 
report having been made, and its consideration 
postponed till to-day, carries with it the right to 
call up the report for consideration at the time to 
which its consideration was postponed. The Chair 
decides therefore that the consideration of the re- 
port of the Committee on Printing is the first busi- 
ness in order. 

Mr. STANTON. My object is not to call up 
that report for consideration by the House now, 
for this reason: the Special Committee on Print- 
ing and Joint Committee of the two Houses have 
held several conferences upon this subject, and have 
finally agreed upon the provisions of a bill, which 
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